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ALEXIA. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE, 
Author of *‘ Gerald,” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THAT was a day of great commotion at 
Redwood. The decorations about the 
church drooped in the frosty air unheeded : 
the village people, as they crowded to stare 
at the burning ruins of the old Manor, 
reminded each other mysteriously that this 
was to have been Miss Alexia’s wedding 
day. 

The engines had arrived in time, and 
}had saved most of the house, though the 
old part was almost entirely burnt out. 
Charlie, ignorant, like every one else, of the 
ways of destiny, thought, with some bitter- 
\ ness, that this would be news to please his 
} wife. 

The only person seriously hurt by the 
fire was Alexia, who certainly, as her aunt 
and Mrs. Dodd agreed, had had no business 
there. Mentally, the person most hurt was 
\ Edmund, to whom this day had so fatally 
broken its promise. In the course of the 
| day he fetched the doctor to see Alexia, 
‘and then hung about, waiting miserably 
' for his verdict, and shrinking out of the 
way of his mother’s severe face, and his 
\ sisters’ sympathy. 
| “She's feverish ; she’s wandering a 
little,” said the doctor when he came down- 
stairs. ‘Must be kept perfectly quiet ; 
room darkened, no excitement of any kind. 
No, certainly you had better not go near 
her. Why in the world was she allowed 
to go and look at the fire! The excite- 
ment has been too much for her; it is a 
serious shock to the system.” 

The doctor was in a great hurry. He 
was not at any time a sympathising sort of 
}) man, and in his treatment of sick people, 
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there was generally a touch of indignation. 
As a rule, it was people’s own fault if they 
were ill, and he did not feel grateful to 
them, having already a larger practice than 
he could manage. He turned away abruptly 
from Edmund’s anxious eyes. ‘“I must go 
and see the mischief,” he said, as he got 
into his carriage. 

“You will find Mr. Page there,” said 
Edmund. 

“Ah! no doubt there is plenty to do 
still,” said the doctor. “Pity! nice old 
house. Seems to have happened through 
some tomfoolery.” 

He drove off, and Edmund strolled back 
into the drawing-room. He made up a 
large fire, and hung over it for a few 
minutes; then went and stared with a | 
white dismal face out of the window. He } 
knew that everybody, the doctor, his uncle, 
his sisters, his mother, thought him more 'f 
or less of a fool for moping about the 
house, instead of going off to the Manor and 
helping like other people. He could do 
Alexia no good by lingering near her sick- 
room—and there were miseries beyond that 
thought, which he could not at present face. 
He was shy and sensitive too, and he knew 
that crowds of people from all the country 
round had come to see the fire—he had 
seen them all day hurrying up the road. 
He thought he should be conspicuous—that 
they would all point him out to each other ; 
as the man who was to have been married | 
to-day—and then that terrible bear of a 
Squire—could it have been only yesterday 
that he travelled down with him, and that 
he talked in such a queer way about Alexia! 
Then Edmund had heard his mother and 
Mrs. Dodd talking half in whispers, that 
morning, and he did not know what to think, 
or what to fear. Of one thing he did assuré 
himself—he trusted Alexia, and therefore 
he ought to have been happy : but even that 
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one warm ray of light was almost obscured 
by the thick sooty smoke with which all 
the air outside and his own mind was filled. 
He took up his new volume of Tennyson, 
which he had been reading in the train the 
day before—but even poetry—perhaps a 
little to his credit—was no help or distrac- 
tion now, and he soon threw the book 
away, and flung himself face downwards 
among Alexia’s soft old cushions on the 
sofa, There he fell asleep, and slept per- 
haps for two hours, not waking till late in 
the afternoon, when the room was darken- 
ing into its always early twilight. There 
were people in the room now, and they 
were talking: at first Edmund was hardly 
roused enough to hear what they said. 
They had in fact been talking for some 
time, without waking him from his heavy, 
tired sleep. Mr. Page had come back from 
the Manor, tolerably worn out, and ex- 
tremely anxious about Alexia. Mrs. Row- 
ley had been answering his questions, per- 
haps betraying something of the irritation 
that was in her mind; and now her brother 
had told her something so startling that 
she could contain herself no longer. 

“To this house! To-day, do you mean ? 
Why, what room is there ?” she exclaimed 
rather loudly; and these were the first 
words that Edmund woke to hear. 

“ Plenty of room ; don’t bother yourself,” 
said Mr. Page in his quiet weary voice. 
‘“What could Ido? He can’t stay there ; 
the whole house is in a dreadful mess.” 

“ But why can’t he go to the Rectory ? 
They are such kind people, I’m sure they 
would take him in, though they are not 
very fond of him.” 

“Tt is better for him to come here,” said 
Mr. Page. ‘However, nothing is settled 
yet ; he will let me know by-and-by.” 

“Oh, of course he will come, if you have 
asked him,” said Mrs. Rowley. “ Perfectly 
inconsiderate—but these dreadful, selfish 
young men, with no principles——” 

At this moment Edmund started up from 
the sofa, and walked rather unsteadily 
across to the door. His uncle, who had 
thrown himself into an armchair, hardly 
looked at him ; his mother exclaimed with 
surprise, as she stood with a troubled face 
in the middle of the room, “ You there, 
Edmund !” 

“T’ve been asleep,” said Edmund: he 
went out as once, shutting the door behind 
him. 


“Tt is no use mincing matters, William,” 
said Mrs. Rowley after a pause. ‘ Mrs, 
Dodd and I were both equally shocked 





and astonished, last night, at the scene Mr. 
Melville made, bringing Alexia home in 
his arms, in the very middle of the fire, 
when he ought to have had other things to 
think of. It was very extraordinary of her 
to go off there at all. Other people, be- 
sides myself, thought it showed a strange 
forgetfulness of what was due to—to us all. 
But allowing herself to be brought home 
like that—ah, my dear William, you may 
say she was unconscious, but she was not. 
They spoke to each other: she knew him 
quite well; she was as conscious as you or 
I. And I must say that his manner when 
he left her was very, very strange. I was 
not the only person who noticed it. Mrs. 
Dodd—she is a person of excellent sense, 
and I find she has never had auy opinion 
of him. She says that there has always 
been something a little odd between him 
and Alexia—they were foolishly intimate 
as boy and girl—then it was plain that he 
did not like her engagement—and only 
yesterday Mr. Dodd caught him mooning 
about the church in a curious way, looking 
at the preparations for the wedding. Now 
of course it is no use thinking about.the 
past, though for all our sakes I wish Alexia 
could have been more under Mrs, Dodd’s 
influence—but now, at this moment, I 
must confess that all this frightens me 
rather. Mrs. Dodd tells me that Mr. and 
Mrs. Melville are on cool terms. Well, he 
has left his wife, and he appears here just 
in time to interrupt Alexia’s wedding—and 
does it most effectually, by setting his house 
on fire”—Mrs. Rowley began to laugh ex- 
citedly—‘‘and Alexia flies out in the 
middle of the night, without a word to 
anybody—well—and now, to crown all 
you have asked him to stay in your house. 
Of course Alexia is shut up in her room, 
but I don’t see that that mends matters 
much—a man like that ought not to be 
‘here at all.” 

“TI think, Sarah,” said Mr. Page—he 
sat immoveable in his chair, and once or 
twice passed his hand over his worn face— 
“you have listened too much to the scandal 
of an evil-tongued woman. I don’t feel 
inclined to justify Alexia, for I know it is 
unnecessary—but I must remind you that 
when she went across to the Manor last 
night, she had no idea that,Charles Melville 
was there.” 

“Are you quite sure of that?” asked 
Mrs. Rowley. ‘‘ Her manner in the evening 
was very strange. Mrs. Dodd thought so 
too.” 

“ Don’t quote Mrs, Dodd, if you please,” 
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said her brother ; “ I tell you what I know. 
You have taken all this by the wrong 
handle—but I shall not argue with you 
now. If you had seen the place—the 
stairs, where Charles saved her life——” 
His voice trembled, and broke a little— 
“He carried her past me, and said he 
would take her home, and I, knowing that 
he was entirely to be trusted, did not go 
with him; and I knew that you were 
here, and thought that the child would 
have something like a mother’s care. How- 
ever, it doesn’t matter,” he said getting up 
suddenly, striking his hands on the arms 
of his chair. ‘ Alexia has been too good 
to be lucky—Heaven bless her. NowI am 
exhausted, and I want something to eat.” 

“Tam sorry to have vexed you, William,” 
said Mrs. Rowley with tears in her eyes. 
“Of course I don’t suppose that poor 
Alexia intentionally but you have 
always been so indulgent, you see——” 

“Let us drop the subject,” said Mr. 
Page. 

Just as he got up from his chair, Charles 
Melville came in at the gate, and as Mr. 
Page and Mrs. Rowley were crossing the 
hall to the dining-room, he came up to the 
front door. Mr. Page at once went for- 
ward to meet him with a hearty welcome— 
“Come in! very glad to see you,” while 
Mrs. Rowley, in the dim background of 
the hall, stiffened all over with a sort of 
sick indignation. Come already! Well, 
this was more inconsiderately soon than 
even she had expected. 

Charlie was a contrast now to the wild 
figure he had been at three o’clock in the 
morning, when Mrs. Rowley thought him 
the most dreadful-looking man she had 
ever seen. He was now brushed and 
smooth and civilised, though a strong smell 
of fire came into the house with him. 
His arm was in a sling, for he had burnt 
his hand, and his face looked worn and 
troubled. 

“T am going to be an awful bother to 
you,” he said in his pleasant voice, but with 
a curious gravity of look and tone. “I 
am so sorry, for you ought to have some 
rest.” 

“No bother at all,” said Mr. Page. ‘‘ Have 
you had any luncheon ?” 

“Yes. I don’t want anything, thanks. 
I must leave all this business in your hands, 
that’s the truth. Look here, I’ve had a 
telegram. My wife is very ill, and I must 
go back to Cannes at once, it seems. Two 
telegrams ”—he said, pulling them out of 
his pocket. “One from my mother, to say 











she will go with me. I am off now to 
catch the 5.30 train.” 

“‘T am very sorry, Charlie,” said Mr. 
Page in his low, kind voice, as he looked 
at the telegrams. ‘This is quite un- 
expected.” 

“Yes, I always said Cannes was a beastly 
climate. And she was not half as well there 
as she pretended.” 

Mrs. Rowley had retired into the shadows 
of the passage ; from there she saw the two 
men standing in the doorway, and heard all 
that they said. Charlie stood tall and up- 
right against the light; her brother was 
stooping, more from fatigue than years. A 
few words on business passed quickly be- 
tween them. 

“Tn any case, I shall not be here again 
for some time,” said the Squire. ‘I must 
leave it all in your hands, if you don’t 
mind. Morton will see about the insur- 
ance people. Any rebuilding must be left 
alone at present—except what you think 
necessary. And you'll write to me, will 
you, Mr. Page? I should like to hear 
everything—and how is Miss Page now?” 

“T have not seen her yet. They tell 
me eke is rather feverish, and must be kept 
very quiet,” 

“It was a bad business for her—an aw- 
fully near shave,” said Charlie. ‘It’s a 
pleasant thought to go away with, how 
all your friends must be hating me.” 

“T have only remembered that you 
brought Alex safe out of the fire,” said 
Mr. Page. 

Charlie laughed. “ Remember me to her 
when she is well enough,” he said. “ How 
long is the wedding likely to be put off, do 
you suppose ?” 

“Tcan’t tell. Perhaps a few weeks. I 
know nothing about it,” said Mr. Page 
rather impatiently ; and his sister was not 
comforted by the thought that he was 
angry with her and all her belongings. He 
walked out with Charlie to the gate, and 
they stood there talking for a few minutes 
longer. Strangely enough, in all the trouble 
and confusion and anxiety, Charlie seemed 
to have got back his gentle, kindly, old 
ways, and to be a boy again, the boy that 
William Page and all the parish had liked 
and respected. After parting with him, his 
old friend came slowly and thoughtfully 
back to the house, still feeling Charlie’s 
cordial grip of the hand, a sensation with 
more heart in it than he had felt for the 
last four years. No, Charlie had never 
been half so friendly, since the day that he 
told Mr. Page he loved Alexia. Well! one 
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may do everything for the best, and yet 
make mistakes after all! Mr. Page forgot 
how tired and hungry he was, and went 
softly at once upstairs to see Alexia. 

He was not going to agitate her by men- 
tioning Charlie, or telling her his news. 
He went into her room with several good 
resolutions of this kind, but only to find 
them all thrown away, for Alex did not 
even know him. She seemed half asleep, 
though her eyes were open ; she moved her 
head constantly on the pillow, with little 
sad moans, sometimes saying a few words 
which he could not understand. There was 
nothing but dim firelight in the room, and 
Alexia’s dark curls were hidden under a 
wet bandage. 

Her father stood and watched her for a 
few minutes, with a terrible foreboding, 
which seemed to turn his heart to ice. 

‘“‘She’s very il], Kate,” he whispered at 
last, turning to one of Edmund’s sisters, 
who was watching in the room. 

“Yes, poor darling,” said Kate. “The 
doctor said it was a serious shock to the 
nerves. She must be kept perfectly quiet, 
and not roused or agitated in any way, 
please, Uncle William. You must leave 
her to her nurses. We won’t even let 
Edmund come in.” 

Kate meant to be very kind and prac- 
tical, and not at all priggish ; but she failed, 
like many other young women. I am afraid 
that at this moment a mad temptation came 
over her uncle to turn the whole family, 
sister, nieces, future son-in-law, out of the 
house, and to nurse Alexia with his own 
hands through this illness, whether it might 
end in life or death. But such a wild 
thought did not even find its way into 
looks ; there was no change in his quiet 
face as he gazed down at Alexia, and he 
did not answer Kate with any sharpness, 
but turned away presently and left the 
room, moving more quietly than Kate her- 
self could have moved, and muttering a few 
words, which were only these—“ Anyhow, 
I should have missed her this afternoon.” 





HELIGOLAND. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART II, 


EVEN in Hamburg, full though it was 
of novelty and interest, it was dull work 


sight-seeing alone ; besides, I bad not slept | 


for forty-eight hours or more. Accordingly, 
having had a light tea at a little round 
table under the trees, I was glad enough to 
retire to bed, vainly endeavouring in my 
best German—which, as I soon discovered, 





bore no resemblance to the German spoken 
in Hamburg—to make the comely, sturdy- 
limbed chambermaid understand that my 
sheets were exceedingly damp; but I did 
succeed in getting a hot bottle to warm the 
bed, and passed my third sleepless night in 
a species of vapour-bath. The only course 
to be recommended under such circum- 
stances is to strip the sheets off and sleep 
between the blankets as I did. 

Pretty early the next morning I went on 
board the Heligoland steamer from a wharf 
nearly opposite the hotel, providing myself 
with a lovely-looking basket of pink and 
white wax-like strawberries. I soon found 
them to be a miserable delusion, having no 
more flavour than a turnip—characteristic, 
I discovered, of Hanse Town strawberries. 
The weekly steamer was very full, taking 
bathers over to Heligoland, June being the 
commencement of their season; but a 
lovely fresh sunny day after the gale, with 
smooth water, made the wide Elbe a much 
more attractive river than when, in the 
dawning light of the preceding day, we had 
made our way through the seventy odd 
miles of dangerous sand-banks and countless 
islets that obstruct its course, rendering 
the navigation so hazardous and perplexing. 
The Bremen shore is certainly not attractive, 
and there was an air of desolation on its 
banks, absent entirely from the Holstein 
side. Brunsbiittel, a well-situated town, 
commanding the Holstein side of the 
entrance to the Elbe, will in years to come 
be an important fortified place, should 
Prince Bismarck’s project for a ship canal 
from Kiel to Brunsbiittel become an accom- 
plished fact. It is nearly a straight course 
from where the canal would end, passing to 
the northward of the Great Merk bank out 
through the south Gat, past the new work 
island belonging to Hamburg, and the 
South Elbe light vessel, when you are in 
the open sea, and free from all danger. 
The proposed canal should therefore, if 
made, prove a great highway for ships of 
heavy draught from the Baltic, instead of 
the long and anxious passage through the 
great Belt and round the Skaw. 

Cuxhaven (which comprises a town and 
smail tract of country belonging to Ham- 
burg, and abstracted apparently at some 
period of its history from Bremen) is finely 
placed on the right bank of the Elbe; it 
is a clean, cheerful place, full of tall hotels 
and lodging-houses, The Austrian squadron 
still lay at anchor in the roads, composed 
of the “ Kaiser,” a beautiful two-decker of 
the old school, carrying the flag of Vice- 
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Admiral Wullersdorf; the ‘Schwartzen- 
berg,” a forty-four gun frigate, bearing 
signs in her battered hull, jury foremast, 
and generally dilapidated appearance, of 
the gallant fight she had made against the 
Danes off Heligoland, with the aged, 
tattered little flag of Rear-Admiral Tegett- 
hoff at the mizen ; the “ Radetsky,” also a 
wooden frigate; “Elizabeth,” a paddle- 
steamer, and some small gun-boats. The 
“ Schwartzenberg ” was regarded by us all 
with the greatest enthusiasm, her many 
dangerous wounds being only just patched 
up till she could get into some friendly 
port to refit. She was indeed scarcely sea- 
worthy. 

Our steamer stopped nearly in the middle 
of the fleet, which was anchored in two 
lines. They had just fired a salute, and as 
the smoke rolled away I saw the “ Wolf” 
outside them, whose salute of thirteen guns 
they had been returning. My eyes were 
still blinking and smarting from the gun- 
powder with which we were enveloped, 
when I saw a smart, well-known galley 
pulling towards us with ensign and pendant 
flying. I was soon discovered in my old 
brown gown, the miserable remains of a 
gale of wind and two days’ sea-sick- 
ness. The “ Wolf,” had only just arrived 
from the Fohr Islands, had saluted the 
Hamburg flag flying at Cuxhaven, and 
that of the Austrian Vice-Admiral, and 
A—— had paid an especially interesting 
visit to the gallant and charming Admiral 
Tegetthoff in the absence of his senior 
admiral. Tegetthoff was keen, intelligent, 
valiant, and courteous. The fame that he 
afterwards attained was then in its infancy ; 
but though vanquished in the action with 
the Danes, he had brought his crippled 
and wounded frigate out of the battle with 
flying colours. 

Admiral Tegetthoff afterwards com- 
manded at Lissa, in the first engagement 
of iron-clad versus wooden ships, and 
covered himself with glory, in marked con- 
trast to the conduct of the Italian Admiral 
Persano. 

It was to Tegetthoff that the Mexicans 
gave the dead body of their Emperor Maxi- 
milian, whom they had invited by an in- 
fluential majority to rule over them, and 
then, in the day of adversity, most shame- 
fully led out to be shot; and it was he who 
bore it over the sea to Vienna, where they 
laid the hero to rest, passing by the dead 
man’s lovely villa of Miramar in the 
Adriatic, which it had been better for him 
and his beautiful consort (still reigning in 





harmless imagination) had they never left. 
Tegetthoff died, deeply lamented, in 1871. 

All those Austrian war-ships, lying so 
quietly at anchor in Cuxhaven, had some- 
thing noticeeble in their subsequent his- 
tories. The flag-ship “Kaiser” took a 
most prominent part in the battle of Lissa, 
but was so much damaged that she had to 
be run ashore to save her from sinking. 
The “Radetsky” was blown up by an 
accident in 1869, with a loss of 340 lives; 
and it was the “‘ Elizabeth,” under Tegett- 
hoff, which bore the corpse of Maximilian 
home to the ‘loving wife, who no longer 
watched and waited for his coming, but 
existed, carefully and affectionately guarded 
in the palace of Laeken where she was 
born, yet alive, but bereft of reason. 

We were all so interested in the Austrian 
fleet and in the English corvette, that the 
signal for our steamer’s departure on her 
voyage came only too soon. A few more 
words, a brief farewell—but not for long, 
as we hoped to meet at Heligoland in the 
course of a few days—and on we went past 
the treacherous sand-banks, in many cases 
hardly awash, that form a vast network for 
the protection of the great German river 
from foreign invasion, and also a breakwater 
from the fierce winds and mountainous 
waves of the stormy North Sea. These 
banks are, however, extremely dangerous 
to navigation during the oft-recurring fogs 
that settle down upon the low-lying shores 
of Holstein, many of them only being 
denoted in calm weather by a vast milky- 
white patch among the green water. Our 
captain mentioned that when going in and 
out of the North and South Elbe Channel 
with several other vessels, outward and 
inward bound, their fog signals were quite 
distracting ; you could not possibly tell 
which way they were heading, and collisions 
and groundings were very frequent. The 
passage from Cuxhaven, a distance of about 
forty miles, is made in four hours or 
thereabouts, and you are out of sight of 
land nearly the whole time. 

Arrived at Heligoland you steam into 
the small harbour, something the shape of 
a stocking, between a low-lying sandy dune 
and the mainisland, whichat a distancelooks 
like a high red sand-rock, but, seen closer, 
reveals vast sea-worn caves and undermined 
pillars, rising straight out of the sea, like 
Old Harry and His Wife at Studland, Dor- 
set, but still linked to the island. You 
are put ashore on a low sand-spit, where 
among the houses, huddled closely together, 
a general odour of fish-curing pice... the 
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atmosphere. A long, winding flight of 
steps, somewhat resembling those at Clo- 
velly, about 190 in number, conveys you 
in a very limp condition from the “ Un- 
terland” to the top of the “Oberland,” 
which is as flat as a dining-table, with- 
out an undulation, These steps are worn 
by the busy feet of long generations 
into a rather unsafe condition, but they 
must be mounted nolens volens, as they 
are the sole means of communication with 
the fashionable part of the island. By the 
time I was half up, I longed for a grip 
of the tail of one of the clever little 
donkeys that mount the Clovelly steps so 
deftly ; but there was no help for it, so on 
I went, conducted by my active and kindly 
host. Government House, whither I was 
bound—a low, sheltered, rambling, one- 
storeyed building—is firmly built on the 
land side, partly screened by a sturdy 
fence. Close to the garden stands a light- 
house, from the top of which coastguard 
men keep a bright look-out, landward and 
seaward. 

A lovely view is obtained from here of 
the harbour, Sandy Island, the bathing 
establishment, nymphs disporting them- 
selves (rendered unnecessarily unattractive, 
to say the least of it, by hideous bathing 
gowns), and the reef beyond, all lying far 
below, like a map. ‘Till the year 1720 this 
sandy dune was connected with the main 
rock, but the fierce gales of that stormy 
winter broke down the link, or what the 
Heligolanders called “de waal,” and about 
a mile of comparatively deep water now 
rolls between. A tradition still exists that 
Heligoland and Schleswig Holstein were in 
former times joined together, and that 
many hundred years ago people walked 
from Holstein to Heligoland across the 
sands in a day. Old maps that I have 
seen in the island, extend the position of 
Sandy Island landward very considerably ; 
and judging by the rapidity with which the 
sand-dune has in 150 years been encroached 
upon, the low sand-banks and unnavigable 
tracts of shallow water lying to the east of 
Heligoland may well have been dry land 
not so many hundred years ago without 
es | great stretch of imagination. 

had been most kindly and hospitably 
received by the Governor as I stepped ashore 
on the fishy little beach, and in his com- 
fortable house was soon able to bath and 
feed—the first solid food I had tasted since 
leaving the Thames. The Governor had 
been many years in this cold northern isle. 
Speaking German like a native, suave, 





courtly, and taking a keen and kindly 
interest in the minutest details connected 
with his tiny though most important 
Government, he was difficult indeed to 
replace, and his memory will live in the 
hearts and homes of these hard, rough 
Frieslanders for many long years to come. 

Hardly had I bathed and rested before 
tremendous excitement began to be mani- 
fested in the supposed warlike intentions 
of the Austrian squadron, which had sud- 
denly got under weigh and steamed out of 
Cuxhaven about two hours after we had 
passed through them. Night found these 
large ships, each drawing about twenty-five 
feet of water, hovering about in the direc- 
tion of the Danish islands of Féhr, upon 
which possessions they had serious designs. 
Two old Heligoland salts, who were North 
Sea pilots, mounted to the very topmost 
point of the lighthouse armed with ante- 
deluvian glasses that certainly did not im- 
prove their keen vision, opined that there 
was ‘‘ no water in there for the two-decker,” 
and she would certainly “‘ take the ground.” 
However, she did not, being no doubt well 
piloted. Late in the afternoon the “‘ Wolf” 
was signalled from the lighthouse, and 
anchored in the North Bight off Heligoland, 
but in an exposed position ; it was, how- 
ever, convenient for getting under weigh 
suddenly, if any emergency arose. The 
holding ground in the North Bight is not 
good, and in north-west winds it is a very 
rough and dangerous anchorage, with a 
rolling, mountainous sea. Daring the two 
nights I was crossing in the steamer from 
England it blew so hard that the “ Wolf,” 
which was at anchor, had steam up, both 
anchors down, the sheet anchor ready, and 
a double-reefed spanker, when the weather- 
tide made, to keep her bow to the sea. 
A—— went off in their best Heligoland 
boat, manned with six oars, treble-banked 
(ie., eighteen men), who were only just 
able to pull her through the labouring sea, 
and put him on board; and this was in 
the height of summer. They spoke of the 
long winter gales as something terrible in 
strength and duration, rendering life on 
the island much like that on a stranded 
ship or a half-tide rock. 

For the next three weeks most of the 
“Wolf's” time was spent in cruisin 
between the island and the mainland, an 
especially in the vicinity of the Fohr 
Islands, which were actually in sight from 
the top of the Heligoland lighthouse. On 
one occasion the corvette hove to off the 
Seesand Beacon, the chief entrance to that 
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bewildering labyrinth of sand-banks sur- 
rounding Féhr. On becoming aware of 
her approach, the Danish commander, 
Hanmer, a most gallant man, came out in 
a shallow-draught steamer to meet the 
“ Wolf,” full of hope that she had arrived 
with offers of succour, and was accordingly 
much downcast at no prospect being held 
out to him of assistance from England. 
He had plenty to do, having but six row 
gunboats to defend all these islands, toge- 
ther with about 300 men. But little 
chance remained, therefore, of his being 
able to defend them successfully against a 
powerful enemy in possession of the whole 
coast, with a squadron ready to pounce 
upon them from Cuxhaven hard by. Their 
chief security lay in the dangerous naviga- 
tion surrounding the islands and the ex- 
treme shallowness of the water. In more 
peaceful times the Fohr Islands, easily acces- 
sible from either Hamburg or Kiel, would be 
for Englishmen a new and most interesting 
travelling ground; they have been, with 
Heligoland, the resort of multitudes of 
bathers from all parts of Austria and 
Germany for many years. There is a fine 
lighthouse on the northern island of Sylt, 
but I think it was unlighted during the 
war in 1864. The Germans showed their 
customary astuteness by just including this 
large island in their rectified frontier, as it 
is worth all the others put together. 
Between the sea-going trips our diver- 
sions were cricket-matches between the 
two ships ; luncheons on board the “ Wolf” 
or her consort the “‘ Salamis ;” and in be- 
coming violently excited when any move- 
ment was discerned among the combined 
squadrons. So long as they continued 
within sight all was well, but if they dis- 


‘appeared for a day or two the worst was 


anticipated. We had great hopes that the 
Danes would have come out to seek 
another engagement with the Austro- 
Prussian squadron, in which case we could 
have witnessed a glorious sea-fight in com- 
fort and security from the top of the island 
lighthouse ; but it appeared not to be con- 
venient so far to meet our views, for, not- 
withstanding countless false alarms, no 
Deenes (Friesian for Danes) were seen 
during our visit. 

Heligoland, or in ancient spelling Helgo- 
land, or Hertha Isle, had belonged to Den- 
mark since the time of “ Othére, the old 
sea captain who dwelt in Helgoland,” in 
the reign of King Alfred of England ; but 
in the general spoliation of this much- 
wronged country in the beginning of the 





present century, it was taken from the 
Danes by England, and, together with the 
whole Danish fleet, converted to our own 
use. It was confirmed to us by the treaty 
of Kiel in 1814, since which time it has 
remained uninterruptedly in our possession, 
not, however, without many angry and 
covetous eyes being fixed upon it, and 
many negotiations and propositions for its 
exchange made by a long line of German 
Chancellors, ending in Prince Bismarck. 
Whenever the Germans have nothing par- 
ticular on hand—no little or great’ wars, or 
annexations, or hoistings of their flag on 
other people’s possessions—their news- 
papers break out into a tirade of abuse of 
England for keeping a firm grip on Heligo- 
land, and affect to consider its possession a 
perpetual menace to'themselves. But it is 
only quite of late days that any idea of 
fortifying this most valuable possession, and 
coaling station for a blockading squadron, 
has entered into the brain of our rulers. 
There is now a strong trained body of 
coastguard, with an officer and some 
heavy guns stationed here ; and I always 
wondered how they conveyed the guns up 
the steps (190 in number, or thereabouts), 
unless by the naval operation termed, I 
believe, “ parbuckling.” 

Heligoland measures about half-a-mile in 
length by a quarter in breadth, and is quite 
flat-topped, like a table. Sandy Island, 
about a mile to the east, besides being the 
bathing establishment, is the abode of 
countless rabbits. A few years ago they 
were so numerous that apprehensions were 
entertained as to whether they had not 
undermined the loose sand to such an ex- 
tent that the next great gale might not be 
expected to wash the whole sand-dune 
away. Since then their numbers have been 
greatly reduced, and the houses and 
bathing machines are still above water, 
but have not much margin to boast of. 
Ill-informed newspaper correspondents, 
people in parliament, and others who have 
not been to Heligoland, usually confound 
this sandy dune with the main island, 
which is simply a firm, hard rock, and talk 
with anxiety about its speedy disappear- 
ance under the attacks of the rabbits ! 
To seaward of the bathing establishment 
is a reef just awash; it is hard rock, and 
therefore forms a good breakwater, on 
which, in fine weather, quantities of seals 
are to be seen flopping lazily about on the 
rocks in the sun; they appear to be the 
easiest of prey, but we fired a 40-pounder 
Armstrong gun at them, hoping for a seal- 
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skin or two, but on the mere flash of the 
gun they dived so quickly that, though 
the “Salamis” made excellent practice, 
they were never once hit. There is a fixed 
population in Heligoland of about two 
thousand, but German and French visitors, 
often to the extent of about nine thousand, 
come here during the season for the fresh, 
salt breezes and excellent bathing. Fisher- 
men, pilots, bird-skin and feather dressers, 
muff makers, together with lodging-house 
keepers, form the population, and not one 
Englishman, except the Governor, lives on 
| the island. Their language, which is un- 
written, is generally called Friesian, but is 
pronounced by the learned to be Anglo- 
Saxon ; not so surprising, inasmuch as the 
neighbouring countries of Schleswig and 
Holstein were inhabited by Saxons, who 
were subdued by the Emperor Charlemagne 
in the beginning of the ninth century. 
Walking about on the short, lovely green 
turf, with which the top of the island is 
carpeted, and listening to the groups of 
people dotted about, all particularly lazy, 
it would never be supposed you were in an 
English colony. Not a single word of Eng- 
lish is ever heard, and as Friesian German 
is the only Janguage taught in the school, 
preached in the church, and spoken in the 
household, and as the island secretary, 
judge, chaplain, and the several doctors 
who come during the bathing season are 
all pure Germans, no progress in English 
manners and customs can be expected from 
year to year. Still there is a certain spirit 
of loyalty among them, and Heligolanders 
were met with in our army and navy 
during the war with Russia in 1854. The 
islanders always say that no defences are 
needed: nature has defended them in 
placing them upon a strong iron-bound, 
flat-topped rock, rising straight out of the 
sea, and, in case of the worst, the steps 
could be destroyed, and no one could 
possibly get at them. In such case, about 
a week, I suppose, would starve them out 
like rats in a hole, so dependent are they 
upon the outer world for supplies. 

During the absences of the “ Wolf,” I re- 
tired to a niceclean lodging, bowered in roses 
and syringa, only dining at the Governor's, 
his gifted wife being absent with her boys 
in England. My landladies were some 
Heligoland sisters, who had never been on 
the mainland ; extremely plain, but agree- 
able, and anxious to meet my views, if I 
could only properly have explained them. 
They understood no English, and my few 
words of German were insufficient to make 





anything intelligible. I had recourse to 
the dictionary when much put to it, but 
except the bed, had nothing to complain of. 
I fear they found the “ Kaptainin,” which 
was my style and title among these good 
people, rather difficult to please. The 
bedstead was well enough, a sort of shallow 
box, well known to the traveller in Ger- 
many, but as the sheets, blankets, and 
counterpane were all cut to its exact size, 
like a doll’s bed, it was rather afflicting to 
have nothing to tuck in, and to find all 
the bed-clothes on the floor in the morning. 
A German bed appeared to me a most 
comfortless arrangement. 


THE BUSY BEE. 








TiLu the other day bee-keeping was as 
much cried up for cottagers as, this last 
year or two, jam-making has been for 
farmers. It was supposed to bea sure road 
to fortune ; and it had this advantage, that 
it might be taken up by anybody, whether 
cottager or not, who happened to live in the 
country. Some people are sanguine enough 
to think they can easily make money by 
fowls. I knew a parson’s family who were 
going to buy a new drawing-room carpet 
with the profits of their “ Belgian hares.” 
The hares were as complete a failure as was 
a goat which the same enterprising family 
once kept, and which, while it never gave 
any milk worth speaking of, was always 
breaking its tetherand munching the shrubs. 
Fowls, too, although it is certainly possible 
to make them pay, involve an exasperating 
amount of trouble and care. But bees, 
when once you have started them, need not 
cost youa penny. Even if you have no 
garden they will fill themselves at your 
neighbours’ expense, poaching as success- 
fully as the pigeons do on the Nile fields ; 
“but with this difference—your bees are fed 
to the full and yet your neighbours are not 
a whit the poorer ; whereas a flock of pigeons 
make short work with afield of peasor lentils. 
That is why, in feudal times, no one but 
the seigneur—that legalised poacher—was 
allowed to keep them, an¢ the dove-cot, in 
many an English as well as French parish, 
shows where the manor-house used to stand. 
That is the great argument for bee-keeping 
—there is nothing but the initial cost. It’s 
all the difference (say the bee-maniacs) 
between a horse and a tricycle. But bees 
have diseases. ‘ Foul-brood ” is only one out 
of many ; and Virgil would not have written 
a whole Georgic about the care of them, 
had they not needed more attention than 
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the average cottager is likely to give. When 
I see bees thriving, year after year, in spite 
of trying seasons, I’m sure that the keeper 
has that fitness and patient tact, without 
which you can no more succeed as a honey- 
maker than a boy whose fingers are ‘‘all 
thumbs” can succeed as sculptor or wood- 
carver. 

Even then, you won’t make your fortune 
at the work. If any people have made 
fortunes out of bees, it is not the bee- 
keepers, but the bee-book writers ; for, in 
this bookish age, for one who does or tries 
to do a thing, there are always at least a 
score who are not content till they have read 
up all about it. There is another way of 
making money out of bees, which to me is 
very annoying, because it has added a fresh 
horror to that already dreariest mode of 
enjoyment — the Agricultural Show. I 
mean keeping a bee tent. You are in an 
ill-temper, for you sent in a pet mare and 
foal, which your grumpy man, who doesn’t 
hold with these “ ’ere hexebitions,” had dis- 
played to such bad advantage that the 
judges never even looked at them. Your 
daughters have got you twice through the 
flower tent, and once through that where 
the butter and monster cabbages are 
shown ; and now you hope it’s all happily 
over, when Gertrude cries : 

“Oh, papa, there’s that mysterious little 
tent in the corner; we really must go in 
there.” 

And, as Aunt Tabby says the same, and 
you cannot afford to offend Aunt Tabby, 
there’s nothing for it but to smother your 
discontent with things in general, and pilot 
your party, whilst affecting a cheerful air 
like a martyr smiling at the stake, across 
the big field, rubbing elbows with half your 
village, for now the cheaper price is begun 
and the outsiders are flocking in. 

‘Sixpence each,” says a wheedling voice 
as you come up panting. You feel it’sa 
“do”; but you're too late. Mabel, the 
impulsive, is already inside, flattening her 
tip-tilted nose against six square inches of 
glass, on the other side of which a few poor 
bees are listlessly struggling, apparently 
too languid to even protest against bein 
made a show of. In yougo, therefore, an 
the showman goes through his patter about 
the delights and profits of apiculture and 
the relative merits of Hollands of Waddon, 
and Isaac Hale of Horncastle, and Overton 
of Crawley. and Hole of Ledbury. 

He tries very hard indeed to sell you his 
particular bee-keeping association's manual ; 
but there you put down your foot. The 





girls pout ; but when they retire bookless, 
and are obliged to confess that the thing was 
“really not worth a penny a piece; not a 
quarter so good as what you can see any 
day at Covington Rectory ; and that 
horrid man, instead of young Mr. Snugford, 
who explains it all so well, and lets the 
bees walk about him without seeming to 
mind it a bit,” you feel quite triumphant. 

After all, however, the girls are right and 
you are wrong. Their instinct tells them 
that more may be done with bees than, 
by a yearly destruction of many millions of 
lives, to get a fluid on whose colour and 
purity you can never reckon, and which 
sometimes turns out decidedly inferior both 
in taste and smell to the imitation honey 
of the ingenious Yankees. 

Tn the hive, as well as in the dairy and 
elsewhere, we want noi revolution, but re- 
form. Here, too, we must go in for high- 
farming, if we would not indeed make our 
fortunes but hold our own in the race which 
is becoming every day severer. Apiculture 
really is a fine art, and, though a great 
deal of nonsense has been talked about it, 
and a great many vexatious fads proposed, 
as in the case of almost every art, still there 
was and is great room for improvement. 

“ We've always turned out good honey 
since my great-grandmother set up these 
butts,” says a cottager; “and I don’t hold 
with ‘ extractors,” or ‘sectional supers,’ or 
bell-glasses. I’ve never found the need of 
a ‘dummy’ to reduce the hive, any more 
than I have of a veil or a bee-dress to help 
me in handling the little creatures, or of 
‘ phenolated soap ’ for disinfecting. I stand 
on the old paths.” 

‘“‘ Yes, my good friend,” you may reply, 
“you make good honey; but these new- 
fangled ways, some of them, will help you 
to make better, and to make it without that 
failure every now and then, which is more 
annoying'in honey than inhome-made bread. 
If, therefore, sir or madam, you wish to be 
a benefactor in your village you may, I 
think, invest in a good bee-book and lend 
it to those who are already bee-keepers.” 

Do not persuade anyone to set up hives 
who has never done it before. If you do, 
ten to one there will be a failure, and then it 
will be laid upon you and your new system, 
and you, who perhaps went halves towards 
buying the new hives, will be expected to 
pay for their misuse. Ought you, since ex- 
ample is better than precept, to keep bees 
yourself } That depends. If you succeed, you 
will have done a grand thing for the parish; 
but, if you fail, you not only expose your- 
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self to mortification, but you bring condem- 
nation on every attempt at improvement, 
good, bad, or indifferent. Some people 
are born bee-keepers, even as some are born 
bird-tamers. I knew a nursemaid who had 
a wonderful way with birds. My boys 
would bring her a linnet’s or a thrush’s 
nest, and she would manage to rear the 
young, getting up at impossible hours to 
feed them, and so handling them that, by 
the time they had got their feathers, they 
would come to her voice and walk up her 
arms, and otherwise comport themselves 
like Count Fosco’s pets in the “‘ Woman in 
White.” 

She was the sort of person to take bees 
in hand. For some it is as hopeless as it is 
for a parson, who is not musical, to start a 
choir. There may be plenty of good-will ; 
but that does not provide the indispensable 
fitness. With bees, as with greater matters, 
“il faut payer de sa personne.” But if you 
feel that you have got it in you to take the 
necessary trouble; if you like the work— 
really feel an interest in pulling out a bar- 
frame and seeing how the comb attached 
to it is going on—and have lissom fingers 
to help you in deftly helping nature where 
needful, then you may go in for apiculture, 
which, as distinguished from bee-keeping, 
means the adoption of some, at least, of 
the new methods of getting the honey 
and sparing the bees. A good many of 
the arrangements are chiefly valuable for 
those who care to study the bees as well to 
utilise to the utmost their industry. But 
this is a scientific age; and there is an 
increasing number of people to whom it is 
a real pleasure to handle a microscope, and 
to repeat for themselves the experiments 
which Dzierzon, in Silesia, and Schiemenz 
and Wolff in Germany, and Girard and 
Dufour in France, and Hyatt in America, 
and Mr. Cheshire among ourselves, are still 
at work upon. They have a great field ; 
but it is not apiculture. Your high bee- 
farmers need only know how to use the 
extractor and to practise supering. All 
beyond that belongs to the scientist, who 
is willing to follow Mr. Cheshire (dreadful 
man) even in slaughtering his Queens just 
when they are in the most interesting con- 
dition, in order to clear up, by dissecting 
them, some disputed point about their 
internal organism. It is, no doubt, to 
some people very exciting to “ observe and 
observe” again and again, in the hope of 
correcting blind Huber or Swammerdam, 
or other old naturalists, who, though some- 
times wrong, did wonders, considering how 





imperfect were their instruments. But this 
is microscopy, not apiculture, and requires 
a perfectly achromatic “ Stephenson’s erect- 
ing binocular” (a title which would have 
delighted Sam Weller), though a skilful 
operator may doa good deal with a power- 
ful light and a good watchmaker’s eye- 
lass. 

r Bee-keeping is probably as old as the 
Pyramids. [I don’t remember any re- 
presentations of hives in the Egyptian 
farming pictures ; the Jews preferred their 
honey from the stony rock. But the old 
Greeks and Italians kept bees; when 
Augustus was turning his veterans into 
peasant proprietors—and very bad farmers 
they seem to have made—he commissioned 
his laureate, Virgil, to write up husbandry, 
and bee-husbandry amongst the other 
branches. Critics think the Fourth Geor- 
gic the best as a poem; it is certainly far 
the weakest as a practical guide. 

“ Bees like water, but do not like bad 
smells, therefore it is no good keeping 
them near a stagnant pool. They havea 
King ”—he knew nothing of Qaeens—‘‘and 
officers of sorts”—Shakespeare borrowed 
all that from the Mantuan bard—“ and you 
mustn’t have more than one King in a hive. 
Bees like flowers, and I knew an old pirate 
settled near Tarentum, on a patch of waste, 
who took to gardening with such success 
that no great man’s gardener could come 
near him, 

“Bees alone among the lower animals live 
a social life, under strict laws, well enforced. 
They alone work from a sense of duty, so 
much so that one cannot help thinking they 
have a share in that great soul which fills 
all things. Self-helpful as they are, you will 
have trouble with them, for they have 
many enemies — lizards and mice, and 
beetles and spiders. He never mentions 
those worse pests, the ants. And not seldom 
they fall sick, and then you must burn gum 
galbanum, and feed them with honey 
poured in through reeds, and with thick 
raisin winein which you have boiled centaury 
and thyme. And if they all die out, then 
build a hut with four very narrow windows 
facing the points of the compass ; get a 
steer, stitch up its nostrils and mouth, and 
then beat it to death with clubs, and lay it 
in the hut on a bed of balm and cassia. 
Do this in early spring, and before long 
you'll find your steer full of grubs, which 
will soon change into bees, and sally forth 
swarm after swarm.” 

That, with much poetical adornment, is 
all Virgil has to say ; and, though Samson 
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had a somewhat similar experience with a 
lion, one can only hope his cruel experi- 
ment—recommended in the first instance 
by that shifty and truculent old sea-god, 
Proteus—was not often tried. In Britain, 
bees have been kept ever since metheglin, 
alias mead, was the drink of chieftains. 
They have “paid,” of course, but not so 
much as to lead to their being more exten- 
sively taken in hand, They were kept 
because folks generally like to go on with 
what they are hereditarily used to. Rule of 
thumb answered well enough ; and, when 
science stepped in to modify practice—for 
with bees it is the science that began all 
these new practical arrangements—many 
called out “an ounce of practice is better 
than a ton of theory.” The canny York- 
shire dalesmen keep bees, as their ancestors 
the Brigantes did, and they send them up 
every year to the moors, that the heather 
bloom may give a scent to the honey. The 
West Cornish housewife keeps them, and 
she has plenty of the sweetest heather, 
with brighter colours than that of the north 
country. She has, too, the furze blooming 
all the year round. But both in Yorkshire 
and Cornwall they would much prefer three 
acres and a cow—in spite of the fear that 
so many cows would bring down the price 
of butter—to a present even of a set of 
Neighbour’s Improved Cottage Beehives, 
which look just as ‘‘ comfortable” and pictu- 
resque as the old straw “skep” or “butt,” 
and yet are fitted with all those novelties 
that in the frame hives appear so uncanny 
and unsightly. Were I going in for high 
bee-farming I think I should try Neigh- 
bour’s plan. It all depends on what plan 
you do try. I knewan old Cornish parson 
who had got on pretty well with straw 
hives till the widow of a stranger, who had 
come to live—or, as it happened, to die 
—in the parish, persuaded him to try 
her husband’s apparatus. Such an ugly 
arrangement—a long black box, like a 
giant’s coffin, with three or four square 
white boxes inside of it. Were I a bee I 
would not have been deluded into such a 
gloomy den. Sure enough the swarms did 
refuse to be allured into the white boxes, 
and my friend, after losing several, had to 
go back to the old straw hives. This was 
not for want of management ; for, though 
old-fashioned, the parson was a good mani- 
pulator—fearless, withal, since he had the 
rare gift of handling bees without ever 
being stung. 

If, therefore, you go in for novelties, go 
in for the right sort. Read, and study, aad 





inspect, and do not be induced to buy any- 
body else’s cast off appliances because they 
are cheap, or because you are doing the 
seller a good turn by buying them. And, 
if you do go in for scientific apiculture, you || 
had better set up a microscope as well. The 
hive and its inmates afford, perhaps, a more 
interesting field for microscopic research 
than anything else in the whole insect 
kingdom. Take the bee’s sting; why, that 
alone might occupy all the rest of this paper. 
The sheath makes the first wound, and, in- 
side it, so managed that they inclose « tube- 
like space down which the poison runs, are 
two darts, all built in such a strictly mecha- 
nical way that—Mr. Cheshire says—they 
remind him of the guide rods of a steam 
engine. The poison is gummy, but it is 
prevented from clogging the machine by a 
gland which secretes a lubricating oil. The 
Queen’s sting is bigger than the workers’ — 
drones have none—but it is practically 
barbless,and can therefore be easily brought 
away instead of being left in the wound, 
and thereby causing the death of its precious 
owner. Itis a formidable weapon, the sheath 
so hard that it turns the finest razor-edge ; 
but a Queen never stings except in contest 
with another Queen; she may be handled 
with impunity. 

Of the worker, it is a mistake to say 
that it always leaves its sting in the wound, 
and dies from the loss. If it generally does 
so, the fault often lies in your impatience ; 
bear it like a hero, and the bee will work 
its sting round and round till it is able to 
withdraw it without impediment. Of course 
you get pierced deeper and deeper, but 
then, consider, the creature’s life is saved 
by your suffering. 

Our honey bees belong to the long- 
tongued division of the great bee family. 
Of long and short tongued together there 
are at least 212 species in England—ac- 
cording to those who delight in multi- 
plying species—while of the long-tongued 
we have nineteen kinds, including the 
solitary leaf-cutter, which may sometimes 
be seen at work on a rose-bush, and of 
whose history the most marvellous fact is 
that the last-laid egg is first hatched, and, 
by eating its way out, gives free egress to 
those behind. 

The humble-bees are social, but their 
little society does not last long. All die 
before winter, except a few females, some 
of whom on warm spring days you may see 
inside your window panes, growing more 
and more furious at not being able to get 
out again. 
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Among our bees the workers survive, 
unless you take all their honey and neglect 
to feed them with proper syrup, or leave 
their hives unthatched during rain or severe 
cold. The drones are turned out, and often 
stung to death, soon after swarming is over. 
A Queen will live four, or even five years. 
But she never mates but once—in her first 
youth ;* and after a time the eggs she 
lays, being unimpregnated, produce only 
drones, which is equally the case with the 
eggs of Queens who have never mated. 
Drones, therefore, have a mother, but no 
father. In other cases of parthenogenesis 
—production by unmated females, not un- 
common among insects—it is females only 
that are produced. Among gall-flies, this 
process has been traced through twenty 
generations, without a single male being 
born. After mating the Queen becomes, 
so to speak, male and female, and is 
able at will—as we must express it—to 
lay an impregnated or an unimpregnated 
egg, according as she has, by feeling with 
her antennz, found the cell at which she 
has stopped to be a worker’s or a drone’s. 
The drone’s cell is bigger, and the drone- 
grub gets a lot more food than the worker- 
grub, but food of the same kind, whereas the 
Queen-grub is fed all through on what some 
writers call “royal jelly”—a mixture of 
honey and pollen—which its nurse has 
taken care to digest before giving it to the 
royal infant, All the grubs are fed on this 
at firsts—Mr. Cheshire calls it “ bee milk” 
—but drones and worker grubs are weaned 
betimes, and have to put up with an un- 
assimilated mixture of pollen and honey 
and water. 

The workers are not sexless, they are 
simply “aborted” or undeveloped females, 
incapable of mating, yet sometimes by 
a freak of nature, laying a few drone- 
eggs. Before a worker is allowed to go 
afield and rifle the blossoms she has to 
pass an apprenticeship as a nurse. Her 
work begins almost as soon as she comes 
out of the chrysalis state, which—with a 
marvellous change of organisation—suc- 
ceeds to the grub-life. Out of that minia- 
ture mummy-case she gnaws her way and 
comes forth, pale but perfect and downy, 
like a young chick. As soon as she is 
dried she preens her wings and gets rid of 
the down, and in twenty-four hours begins 
the task of feeding the grubs—giving to 
each, Queen, drone, or worker, its proper 





* It is the old Queens, not the younger ones, who 





are put forth with the swarms. 


rations—or of attending on Her Majesty. 
This constant attendance on the Queen of 
a group of workers, kotooing in the truest 
Oriental style, and backing out of the way 
as she slowly progresses, was long mis- 
understood. Virgil mentions it, speaking 
of the attendants as “the King’s body- 
guard.” Later writers, too, thought that 
they are there to protect her. The truth 
is they are her food-suppliers ; and what a 
quantity of food she must want, seeing 
she lays four times her own weight of eggs 
in a day, all these eggs being made of very 
rich tissue-forming matter, which is so 
much vitality withdrawn from nourishing 
her own body! Now pollen, the grains of 
which are often still alive when the bees 
store them up, is not easy of digestion ; 
and so a queen would need a hundred- 
ostrich power of stomach, if she had to 
keep up her strength on pollen. Her at- 
tendants, therefore, feed her, as they do the 
baby grubs, on digested food—* bee-milk,” 
if you please to call it such ; and so she is 
able to take in a vast quantity without 
inconvenience, and, what is more, to as- 
similate it. The workers, we know, carry 
home three substances—pollen, wax, and 
honey. They do a great work, on which 
Mr. Darwin and many more have written 
elaborately, in the way of fertilising flowers. 
Of these many are incapable of’ self-fertili- 
sation, for others it is a difficult and un- 
certain process. The old naturalists noticed 
this. Sprengel, nearly a century ago, won- 
dered that, whereas most flowers contain 
both anthers and stigmas, their structure 
seems specially designed to hinder self- 
fertilisation. That pleasant Pantheist who 
sometimes calls himself Grant Allen, thinks 
that it came about somewhat in this way : 
Plants—except a few foolish ones—found 
that cross-breeding was injurious, like the 
marriage of cousins, and therefore set them- 
selves against it. The only alternatives 
were wind fertilising—very uncertain, but 
still largely in use, as the amount of pollen 
drifted from a fir-plantation or a clover 
field shows—and fertilisation by insects. 
Hence the plants gradually shaped their 
flowers so as to hinder self-fertilisation. 
At the same time the flowers brightened 
their colours in order to attract the insect 
fertilisers—most self-fertilising flowers are 
small and inconspicuous — while they 
fringed the flower-stalks and often the 
petals and ovaries with stiff hairs and other 
appliances, to keep out detrimentals, such 
as ants and little flies, which would devour 
the honey without being of any use in the 
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way of carrying pollen. The big hairy bee 
is a welcome visitor; she forces her way 
in, and is pretty certain in doing so to get 
herself well covered with pollen, which, 
while rifling the next flower, she deposits 
on the expectant stigma. And, most 
wonderful of all, they tell us that she only 
visits one kind of flower on each journey, 
so that, while cross-breeding is ensured, 
there is no confusion of species. There- 
fore, ye bee-keepers, plant your flowers in 
large masses, and thus save your workers the 
trouble of going so far afield as they must 
sometimes have to do when unluckily they 
begin with a flower of which your whole 
parish only affords a single specimen. For 
fruit bees are as useful as for flowers ; why 
three apples out of five fall off unripe is, 
not so much because there is a worm at the 
core as because the blossom was imperfectly 
fertilised. And do plant flowers enough, 
else your bees will be driven to lick up the 
‘honey dew” which the “ aphides ”— 
green blight—exude on the surface of 
leaves, and of which ants are so fond that 
they keep dairies of aphides for their special 
benefit. This honey-dew, Mr. Cheshire 
thinks, is nasty, though Kirby and Spence 
say ‘it emulates sugar and honey in sweet- 
ness and purity.” 

Well, all this knowledge of the ways of 
bees comes of the new-fangled systems ; or 
rather the scientists, determined to under- 
stand the ways of bees, invented the win- 
dows and the bar-frames, etc., and then the 
practical men adopted them. I have not 
told you the hundredth part of the marvels 
they have discovered. There is the bee’s 
eye, with its hundreds of facets, each pre- 
senting the same image—this is proved by 
separating the many-sided cornea and look- 
ing through it with a microscope at a 
candle-flame. The bee, moreover, besides 
its pair of faceted eyes, carries on the top 
of its head three simple eyes, very convex, 
for short-distance vision. Then there are 
its antennee, whereby it feels its way in 
the dark hive, and which give it moreover 
its exquisite power of smell. Bees can 
hear, too, though Sir John Lubbock thinks 
not. They seem deaf because, like wise 
people, they only attend to such sounds as 
concern them ; their own hive’s “ roar” the 
stragglers can hear a very long way off, and 
Mr. Cheshire thinks that the old key and 
warming-pan music at swarming-time is by 
no means exploded. Their impassiveness 
under many kinds of sound he compares 
with that of most human beings in a 
thunderstorm ; we are as if we heard not, 











whereas if a child cries for help we wake 
into activity. Bees clearly are not given 
to waste emotion or nerve force. They 
have a nervous system, with ganglions— 
ie. knots or lumps where the nerve-threads 
meet. A bee’s brain is a bigger ganglion 
placed in its head, divided—tlike ours—into 
two lobes. In Queens and drones the brain 
is small, The worker has proportionally 
twice as much as the ant, and more than 
twenty times as much as the cockchafer. 
Intelligent though it is, we need not sup- 
pose it to bea high-class mathematician be- 
cause its cells are hexagonal. Mr. Ches- 
hire says that if you put a soap-bubble on 
a bit of slate, one side gets flattened. Pat 
another close to it, and the contiguous 
walls become quite flat, owing to the equal 
tension on the two sides. Now add five 
more bubbles, so that the first occupies the 
centre; a cross section of this central 
bubble will now be perfectly hexagonal, all 
the contiguous walls of the seven bubbles 
being flat, the free ones curved. This is 
the case in the hive; the free walls of the 
comb always running in a sweep, and the 
hexagonality being simply due to the 
pressure of one bee against another as 
they are working.* 

You don’t think of mathematics as an 
endowment of soap and water, why then 
of bees? It is a general law of nature that 
matter under pressure takes certain forms. 
Nevertheless, what we find in our integral 
calculus is true; the hexagon is the most 
advantageous of the three shapes that will 
completely occupy space, the other two 
being the square and the triangle ; that is, 
its area is the largest in proportion to its cir- 
cumference ; and wax is very hard and ex- 
hausting stuff to make, therefore has to be 
economised. A pound of it makes 35,000 
—some say 50,000—cells. Then there’s 
still plenty to write about—the vibrations 
of bees’ wings, 200 per second—and the in- 
genious contrivance for counting them, and 
much more. But I have done; and while 
I recommend apiculture to gentle as well 
as to simple, saying in Girard’s words: 
“All the money a bee-keeper throws out of 
window will come in again to him with 
heavy interest at the door,” I recommend all 
who go in for high bee-farming to provide 
themselves with a good microscope, and not 
to be satisfied till they have learnt how this 
interesting little creature behaves at home. 





* How about the South American bees, which, 
says Mr. Bates (Amazons), built cells round or 
rudely polygonal, not having yet learnt the art of 
making regular hexagons? 
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THY VOICE. 


I saw thy face once more—and knew thee not, 
Although I once had kissed thy re and brow. 
Years passed so swiftly ; well-nigh 1 had forgot 
That thou and I once loved: yet now, yet now, 
I heard thy voice once more : then all those years 
Seemed washed away in mine own welling tears! 


Thy voice, dear love! its accents low and sweet, 
ts gentle cadences were all the same. 
Once more my heart lay bleeding at thy feet. 
Once more I proffered al] thou would’st not claim. 
Once more youth gazed from out my long-dimmed 


eyes. 
Once more hope breathed to me her honied sighs. 


It was across the crowd I heard thy voice, 
And straight once more I was a youth again, 
I felt mine heart within my breast rejoice, 
And lost the sense of disappointment’s pain. 
I knew again that none save thou could’st be 
All that thou should’st have been to mine and me! 


I had forgotten this—until the tones 
Of that true voice fell on my listening ear, 
*Twas like re-clothing of long-dried dead bones, 
That once had life, and were to some one dear : 
Straightway the fabric of those vanished days 
Rose up once more, and shone in evening’s rays. 


I turned and looked ; old age sat on thy breast, 
Throwing her cobwebbed veil o’er all thy charms, 
Tis but a veil, for how can all thy best 
Be dead and lost, since thou lay in mine arms, 
If that sweet voice, unchanged, still soft, still low, 
Sounds as it used to sound so long ago? 


I will believe all lasts : Time’s cruel hands 
Cannot destroy what once has been our own. 
That somewhere, aye, perchance in heavenly lands, 
We'll have again the happy years we’ve known: 
Ah! blessed faith, I’ll learn it from thy voice, 
That, all unchanged, bids me once more rejoice ! 


DAISY. 
A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘“*T sIMPLY hate and abhor the notion of 
going abroad !” 

So a girl exclaimed as she sat, on the 
clearest of spring evenings, by the river- 
side. Royal Thames shone silver white in 
the pure radiancy of the time, the time 
that is called spring, but that is overborne 
by the luscious warmth of the onrush of 
summer. The girl was one of four who 
occupied a bench on the terrace of a fair 
bowery suburb. The faces of the other 
three were pleasantly alight with the sub- 
ject of their talking ; but Daisy’s face was 
clouded, and as her hands knotted them- 
selves angrily and set their grasped selves 
on her knees with determination, her back 
rounded, and her whole pose expressed 
discontent. 

“Stuff!” was the sisterly rejoinder 
made by Eleanor at the far end of the 
bench, 

Then came in Cousin Josephine : 

“You are a funny girl, Daisy! 
Wouldn’t I give my ears for your chance ! 








Just change places with me, and see how 
you like London streets year in and year 
out. Look at the waste of my education,” 
she laughed. ‘Where is the use of speak- 
ing half-a-dozen languages when for all 
your days you are condemned to English 
of the metropolis. Now you——” 

“Bless you, Josey! we never do more 
than talk our native tongue.” 

Daisy was so upset that for the moment 
a generalism slipped over the bounds of 
truth. 





“T’d change places with you at once— 
without you sacrificing your ears, if only 
aunt and mother would look at things from 
my point of view.” 

“Which they are not likely to do,” was 
put in here by the fourth girl, Janet 
Stewart, from Aberdeen, kith and kin to 
none of the other girls, but simply on a 
visit to Josephine Bray. With her she 
had come down for the day to see the 
Holfords ; they had had afternoon tea and 
had strolled down to the river, shewing it asa 
sight to the Scotch girl: and it was a sight. 
There may begranderriversthan the Thames, 
there may be wilder and more markedly 
picturesque shores, but where would you 
find a rival fit to compete with the stream 
as these girls sawit? No wonder‘ royal” 
has been a word given long .ago to it. 
What sweet and fair-smiling dignity was 
seen in the sure, steady sweep of its waters! 
What a gentle-ladyhood of graciousness in 
the lapping of its waters amongst the 
sedges of the banks! What but a rare 
nobility would have so calmly borne the 
untaught oars of the City lads! But royal 
Thames bears all alike, the finished stroke 
and the laboured struggle. 

“ There goes an eight!” Josephine cried. 
* Lovely !” 

“They're just coming out — they’re 


(nothing when you are used to them.” 


y” 


Daisy’s spirit was ruffled. “ Look ahead 
came the moment after though, and then 
—she was by no means an ill-tempered girl 
—the cloud flew from off her face. 

A novice in river-craft was plunging 
blindly from under the shelter of an island 
right on to the bows of the “eight.” The 
youth was pulling with might and main, 
and with laughable awkwardness. Now, 
would his clumsiness meet its reward down 
in the cool bed of waters, or would his 
savage strength and his heavy boat show 
that brute force may conquer delicacy and 
art ? 

“Look ahead!” again rang from the 
boat-keeper of the island. 
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“ Fool!” came from the “ eight.” 

A second’s doubt, then, like an arrow 
shot by a mighty bow, a swift “swish!” was 
heard, and the fragile-looking, airy thing 
sprang, literally sprang, to right angles 
from her former course. 

There was no drowning. 

No; but a roar burst from the men on 
the island of boats, and a cheer from the 
terrace of idlers; and all at once those 
who had been strolling stood still, and 
those who had been sitting on the benches 
darted forward. 

With a gay acceptance of praise, and a 
careless scorning of danger, the “eight,” 
pausing for a moment in their stroke, lifted 
their blue caps and—flew forward, noiseless. 

Daisy Holford, a perfect child of im- 
pulse, had run forward. Then she ran 
back. “ Did you see that? Grand! Did 
you see the ‘stroke?’ I'll never forget 
him! The others were laughing, but he 
was aS grave as—grave,” 

You are ridiculous, Daisy !” 

‘Thanks. Well, I have heard the same 
before, so it is not a strikingly original 
remark. You'd be asridiculous as I if you 
had had energy enough to get to the front. 
I’m sure he saw me, too; I’m sure he saw 
me wave my handkerchief. I’m sure——” 

“You are too much!” 

“ Josey, come and walk along the terrace 
a bit. I want sympathy in my excited 
state. I think I should go cracked if I 
saw any very great act of heroism. I’m so 
excited—now.” And truly Daisy’s cheeks 
were too rosy and her eyes almost too full 
of fire. She and her cousin were at once 
away from the other two. 

“T used to be just like you, but I’ve 
grown old, you see, and staid. I dare say 
if any great and real heroism came before 
our eyes we should be about the same— 
quite cool outwardly.” 

Josey might theorise; she very often 
did so with Daisy ; for Daisy, from always 
having been a wild child, had so far deve- 
loped more of impulse than of sobriety. 

“You think so? You really think so, 
Jo? You understand me better than the 
rest. They do bother me abroad. Will 
you go instead of me? Will you go with 
me? There! I have started a brilliant 
idea! Come back at once, and don’t 
attempt. to reason with me, for I'll not 
listen. The only reasons I will hear will 
be my own and anybody else’s who will 
come on my side,” 

But Josey would not turn as yet; and 
she made Daisy walk on as they had been 





doing until they came to the end of the 
terrace, and saw a low, black riverside 
house, the beginning of one of our most 
ancient riverside towns. Stay, we will not 
be more explicit, we will call the suburb 
where the Holfords lived Ryebridge, and 
towards Ryebridge did Josey again set her 
face, carrying Daisy back in a calmed 
frame of mind. 

Enough so far. 

The family history that seems necessary 
here to be told is simply that Mr. Holford 
was, or rather had been, an officer of Her 
Majesty’s Civil Service; that he had 
during the past year retired on a good 
pension. Pension and property together 
made a good income; but a big family 
being a sort of domestic quicksand into 
which any amount of cash can be absorbed, 
the Holfords had a year ago seen fit to do 
as many another family of the neighbour- 
hood did—they had let their house for the 
summer months, and from June to Sep- 
tember had gone abroad. People may do 
this and may make a profit; anyhow, casting 
aside the monetary profit, there had been 
the vast advantage of a journey taken, and 
new life seen, with no more expense than 
would have gone in the keeping up of the 
Ryebridge home. 

Now the same project was again afloat. 
Webb, the house agent, had “The Elms” 
on his books, and the first enquiring 
tenant was this very evening shall 
we give Daisy’s version 4 

“Just poking his nose into every hole 
and corner. I took care to hide my 
photos and to lock my drawers.” 

So the subject had been well ventilated 
by the girls, as they had walked down to 
the river. Naturally it was a matter for 
girls to talk much about. Three months 
abroad! Three months of new faces, new 
sights, new thoughts ! 

But Daisy was not to be conquered—as 
yet. Truly she showed herself a girl of 
independent character on this point. 

“Now, joy or misery?” was her cha- 
racteristic cry as she flung open the gate of 
“The Elms.” Shall I live or shall I 
die?” 

“ What extravagant talking !” and Josey 
rapped her cousin’s shoulder. “ You will 
live, and I prophesy joy. Perhaps you'll 
be snapped up by an Italian Count or a 
German Baron—who knows ?” 

“Thanks, awfully!”. And Daisy paro- 
died affectation. ‘You are too kind! 
My taste is for an English farmer rather 
than either of the creatures you name.” 
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The house was let—let to great advan- 
tage seemingly; but, instead of clearing 
out and making their start by the second 
week in June, Mr. Holford had given 
way, and, for the convenience of his 
tenant, would pack up and give him the 
house by the first of the month. 

“Life is not worth living!” Daisy 
remarked. 

But people may, and do, make mistakes 
in their impulsive speeches. 


CHAPTER II. 


WE are not going to write a guide-book, 
neither are we going to make our story a 
sort of advertising medium for hotel- 
keepers—the Holfords had seen good and 
bad hotels, princely houses, and dear old 
provincial peasant inns. They saw town 
life and town fashions; the girls wearing 
their best clothes and playing tennis under 
the awful grandeur of mountains. What 
does this argue, the littleness or the great- 
ness of man ? 

They had also gone about with alpen- 
stocks and in thick boots, and had tramped 
over ice-fields and scaled mountains. The 
most indefatigable climber was Josey Bray, 
for the powers had held conclave, and the 
desire of her soul to see foreign lands and 
to speak foreign speech was gratified. She 
and Daisy marked the antipodes, the 


‘spiritual antipodes of the party. Josey was 


always alert for doing everything; Daisy 
liked a book in an hotel garden, and an 
English nursemaid with her baby to amuse 
her, 

“Half the time is over—congratulate 
me!” Daisy cried, as with her arm linked 
in her cousin’s they walked the sweet 
gardens of the hotel. Yes, July was half 
gone, the air was hot, the sun had been one 
golden blaze. The girls, in their coolest 
of cotton dresses, always carried fans with 
them—even the villagers did that. They 
panted through the midday fire, and when 
the evening came all the world was alive. 
What delicious roaming amongst gardens— 


. Italian gardens, whose wealth of flowers no 


tongue can tell, no eyes can measure ! 
Now the place where we find them we 
will call Chiaranza, because one would not 
be personal even with so lovely a place. 
People are so apt to say, “Oh, we know 
who is meant by such a person. We saw 
her at X——, and she acted in just the 
way the story shows. But is it possible 
such things can have come to her now?” 
Well, all this we avoid, because on no map 
will you find the name Chiaranza, the 





lovely village down by the lake ; where the 
gardens sweep down in terraces from the 
high, uplifted hotel ; where, as folks dally 
on summer nights by the marble parapet, 
there is always the soft music of the ripple 
of the Maggiore waters. 

People of all nations were—nay, always 
are—at that hotel. Some Swedes—nobles, 
according to their names as seen on letters in 
the hall of the hotel—were pacing up and 
down. There was a young man with a 
high voice—he had an air of distinction— 
also there was a tall girl, with the pale 
gold: hair of the Scandinavian races ; also 
there was with them a little old lady who 
was very quiet. The young man and the 
girl were not brother and sister; perhaps the 
old lady was chaperon. The girl had been 
over to the Borromean Islands that day, 
and she had come home laden with flowers. 
What a mass of stephanotis was she wearing 
on her dress! How it scented the already 
luscious, perfumed air ! 

From out on the lake came the rattle of 
oars in rowlocks ; a big, roundish boat of 
the country went by. Again came the 
swifter swish as a lighter craft swept along ; 
then came laughter. Then again, from 
further away, where glimmered two lan- 
terns which made their silver trail like a 
fairy path on the waves, there rose the 
ringing of a boat song. Men’s voices did 
it—or rather one man’s voice, a barcarolle 
of the country—then a lull, and the 
golden and green lanterns floated away. 
Ab! there was the singing again, and then 
surely it was an English song. 

Verily, yes! Just the 

Row, brothers, row ! 
of the Canadian boat song, and a girl’s 
voice was taking the lead. 

“ That’s jolly !” Daisy cried. She stopped 


Josey in their walk. ‘‘ Why did we never 
do that?” 

“You? You always say you cannot 
sing!” 


* No more I can for ‘ company ’ to listen. 
I don’t like it, and,” here she gave a 
spring, and pulling Josey’s taller head 
down whispered, “I don’t mean to, But 
out on the water, like that—it’s like a 
book—it’s like P 

“ But,” Joe puckered her face, “it’s a 
way of doing things that belongs to these 
warm countries, You have only just said 
—I’m getting rather tired of hearing it, 
you know—that you are charmed to think 
you can count the time now before going 
home. You are a sham, Daisy.” 
“‘Thanks—thanks, awfully. 
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not a sham when I say I am going to have 
a boat now. Is Cesare here?” and she 
ran to the steps, at the bottom of which 
the gaily-painted boats of the hotel were 
moored. ‘Call Nell!” she cried, “and I 
know the pater will be only too charmed to 
take advantage of the treat his youngest 
daughter offers him. Fish him out. I 
dare say he’s smoking his head off some- 
where ! ” 

Daisy’s tongue always rattled. Josey 
smiled to herself and obeyed. 

The party of Swedes smiled too. Though 
their high voices were always speaking the 
sharp, harsh-sounding words of their native 
tongue, they, like most Swedes, were facile 
linguists, and understood every tongue 
under the sun—under the European sun 
certainly. 

Now Daisy Holford, with all her quips 
and cranks, was a girl who in most things 
managed to get herown way. Perhaps her 
family looked upon her as “their baby ;” 
perhaps she had pretty fascinating ways, 
which converted by their magic other folks’ 
wills to her own gay pleasure. Very soon 
Cesare was pulling her and her gathering 
out on the moon-swept waters. And very 
soon too the Swedes, still pacing and still 
talking, heard more singing, and as they 
knew English, they knew the words of the 
song. They did not know what a hack- 
neyed, school-girl sort of thing it was. 

See our oars with feathered spray, 
it began. 

What matter if it were a trite thing for 
English glee societies? 1t was fresh and 
new out there, and the English girls’ fresh 
voices were just charming. Mr. Holford 
droned his bass, and presently Cesare made 
a tenor part of his own with a swinging 
rhythm of “la, la, la,” knowing nothing of 
the English. But above all came the sweet 
high voices of the girls. 

They were far away from the boat of 
singing men. But whether in the hush of 
the night these last caught a bit of the 
song, or whether their own purpose was to 
turn at that moment, they did so turn, and 
the green and yellow lanterns swept nearer 
and nearer. Cesare’s lazy stroke was as 
nothing to the pull of two English boating 
men, for if Cesare could pull with might 
when he chose, yet when one was only out 
for the sake of the signorine enjoying the 
air and singing, why should one weary one- 
self? Why, indeed ? 

A very few minutes brought the lanterns 
within a boat’s length of the girls, and 
then at a word—you see, we are ubiquitous, 





we fly from one crew to the other—a word 
was spoken, and a dark, bare-armed, flannel- 
arrayed man, rolled forth the beginning of 
an ancientround. The girl, his companion, 
took it up, and then another man’s voice 
came, this second, as the party floated lazily 
alongside the Holfords, had for a moment 
the moonlight sweeping across him. Was 
he so fair, so almost white of hair? Yes, 
and the girl was the same, only her head 
was shrouded in black lace. 

Foolish girls! As the singing struck the 
air in that gay frolicsome way, the Holfords 
all fell silent, and there was Mr. Holford, 
whose voice could not be ordered in so 
spasmodic a fashion, droning on in his 
ponderous bass for a moment alone. 

Then the master of the other craft dis- 
tanced his own, and the lanterns seemed to 
fade away, not going towards the length of 
the lake, but still distancing in—may we 
word it so?—in a broadside sort of 
fashion. 

As it was night and as neither crew had 
acquaintance with the other crew, there was 
no cause why our girls—we prefer to keep 
with them—should give a thought to this 
other English party when once they and 
their lanterns faded out of sight. Cesare 
let his boat drift along. When he had 
orders to land he was nigh under the 
shores of Intra; but the word of command 
set his muscles in vigorous order and it 
was really in no time that the level line of 
the marble of the Chiaranza hotel terrace 
came in sight. 

Just before reaching their own landing- 
steps Cesare swept by the white gleam of 
another set of marble steps—those belong- 
ing to another hotel, whose gardens 
stretched high up the hillside. 

At the top of some half-dozen steps 
stood a girl, a wondrously fair girl, and 
a dark man. She in her white skirts, and 
he in his white flannels, shone strangely in 
the dim purple of the night. They and 
the moonlight, and the mystic fascinating 
glamour of the scene and the time, might 
fitly enough have been part of a scene on 
some fairy stage. 

Jo and Daisy, as usual, were together as 
all sauntered up through the gardens. A 
turn came, and a huge kalmia, with pink 
blossoms all whitened in the radiancy of 
the moon, stood where the turn came. By 
the lagging of one step Daisy held her 
cousin back, and had the rest out of ear- 
shot. 

“ Are you superstitious, Jo?” 

“ Decidedly not. Neither are you. Do 
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you mean to say you see elves and hob- 
goblins? Come in.” 

‘IT never was till five minutes ago. In 
five minutes my faith is shaken. My un- 
faith is leaping like—like mad. What do 
you think? It is not for nothing that it 
has happened. Thank the powers which 
have ordained that Chiaranza and its 
visitors come and perform their devotions 
in this very hotel to-morrow.” 

“H’m! Are you moonstruck? And if 
you are, you might talk civilised English. 
Don’t waste those flowers ; it is a shame— 
Dears!” And here Josey, who had her 
enthusiasms, however much she might per- 
sonify prose with Daisy, gave atap to her 
cousin’s hand as she was ruthlessly break- 
ing up some of the fair, pink blooms. Some 
she gathered for herself, laying her lips 
softly upon them. 

“You don’t wish to hear?” Daisy drew 
more backward, as if she could compel Jo 
to stay her feet. 

“Till hear anything, Daisy; only be 
quick.” 

“Then, I’ve seen him again, and he is 
here!” Daisy’s whisper was intense. 

“*Him’ and ‘he?’ Where is the noun 
for the pronouns ¢” 

“T’m not sure. I should say at the 
Citta Venezia” (the rival hotel). 

“ Thanks be! Is he a specire, or a man, 
or—what }” 

“ Don’t be so disgustingly prosaic. 
the ‘stroke’ on the river that night.” 

“Greek, Daisy. It’s the ‘stroke !’” 
Jo accented the word with a gay sarcasm. 
“ Bat it does not matter; even if you had 
given the most pronounced ‘he’ I should 
have been no wiser. Are not the ‘strokes’ 
on your river to be called legion ?” 

“No; they are not. They are one. 
There’s some more illogical grammar for 
you. I shan’tsay any more. Yes, I will. 
I must, or I shall never sleep. You re- 
member the day Janet Stewart came down? 
You remember the accident ?” 

“The accident that might have been, 
but was not? Yes; I know all about it 

“now.” 

“ But—was not. You are right. Don’t 
you think I know that ‘stroke’ again 
when I see him?” 

* You pretend you saw him to-night ?” 

“IT know I saw him on the Venezia 
steps, and he’s the tenor in that boat with 
the lanterns, There!” 

“ There was another man—and—a girl.” 

“No prose, Jo! Do you hear? No 
prose !” 


It’s 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘‘ HE HAS DECEIVED YOU.” 


MADAME St. LAURENT came into the 
room, closing the door behind her as she 
did so, and then, for a moment or two—only 
for that, though it seemed an age to both 
of them—mother and daughter stood gaz- 
ing at one another in a kind of dumb 
anguish of shrinking, unutterable pain and 
dread, shrinking from the change which 
both recognised as having come over the 
other since they last met, dread too intense 
for speech of the explanation which might 
yet have to be given of it. 

It was in the elder woman, however, 
that the change was most visible outwardly. 
Vera was pale and dazed-looking, and both 
her soft hair and the gown she wore had 
thatcrushed and tumbled appearance, which 
comes from a night passed in a chair instead 
of one’s natural couch ; but her pallor was 
the less noticeable from the fact of her 
never being rosy at the best of times, and, 
though her sleep had only been taken in a 
chair, the latter was a comfortable one, and 
the slumber (thanks to the fatigue and over- 
excitement) so profound that it had lasted 
from midnight till nearly ten o’clock in the 
morning without a break. But Madame 
St. Laurent had spent that night in a sail- 
ing boat on the Channel. She had been 
sea-sick and ill She was draggled with 
rain, buffeted with winds, worn out and 
dishevelled with twenty-four hours of shame 
and anxiety, of anguish of mind and weari- 
ness of body. Her face was ghastly, her 
eyes red, her lips cracked and swollen with 
weeping. She looked an object so deplora- 
ble, so terrible, that Vera gazed at her in a 
sort of horror of remorse and amazement. 
All in a moment, as it were, it flashed upon 
her that while she had only been thinking 
of her mother as angry or offended, the 
poor woman had really been consumed with 
grief and anxiety ; that while she had been 
surrounded with all a lover's care and 
tenderness, Madame St. Laurent might 
have been having the horse-pond at Les 
Chataigniers dragged for her lifeless body ; 
and all the girl’s natural tender-heartedness 
welled up in a great wave of sympathy and 
penitence as, stretching out her arms to 
her mother, she cried out : 

“Oh mamma, forgive me, forgive me! 
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You have been unhappy about me; you 
have come all this way! Oh! I ought to 
have let you know I was safe. I ought 
not to have frightened you; but I never 
thought. Mamma dear, you will forgive 
me now I am married, won’t you? You 
won't be angry with—him?” 

But Madame St. Laurent would not suf- 
fer the embrace which her daughter would 
fain have bestowed on her. She did not 
even speak, or relax that. hungry question- 
ing gaze which she had rivetted on the girl 
from the moment of her entrance. It was 
only the faltering of the latter’s voice at the 
end of her appeal which seemed to break 
the spell, for she started violently then, 
and, putting out one trembling hand to 
repel her daughter’s nearer approach, 
dropped heavily into a seat, hiding her face 
and moaning out : 

“Oh God, my own child! My lost, 
fallen, miserable child! Oh, how have I 
deserved it!” 

Vera was terribly distressed. This was 
far worse than any mere anger or scolding, 
and all the more because so utterly un- 
expected. Once or twice before in her life 
she had seen tears in her mother’s eyes; 
but they had been tears more of irritation 
and annoyance than grief. Whatever wéak- 
ness of spirit or sorrow Madame St. Lau- 
rent might endure, her reserved nature 
made her keep to herself, till her daughter 
had grown to look upon her as too strong 
and unimpressible to be capable of either. 
In the horror of seeing this present 
suffering and knowing herself to be the 
cause of it, she forgot even the rebuff she had 
received; and, throwing herself on her 
knees by the bowed and broken figure, 
clasped her young arms almost forcibly 
round it, and laid her soft cheek against 
the unresponsive shoulder, sobbing out : 

“ Mamma, don’t—don’t do that! Don’t 
call me ‘lost’ because I went away. It 
was not because I did not love you. I 
would even have given him up for you if— 
if papa had not insisted on my marrying 
the Count. I hated leaving you in that 
way ; but I was so miserable, and we loved 
one another so much, and I thought that 
once — once it was all over besides, 
he says he will give papa the money to 
repay the Count. I don’t know how much 
it is; but even if we have to go without 
ourselves, he will gladly give it. He is 
richer now than he was. Mamma dear, I 
know he has made you promise to forgive 
me. You would not have come to me 
otherwise ; and when you know how really 








good he is, and what care he has taken of 
me, I am sure you will be friends with him 
too. Only do say so; do say you will, or 
I shall never be happy, not even now.” 

Madame St. Laurent raised her head 
slowly and looked at her, pushing away the 
girl’s fondling head that she might do so 
better. Then she said in a low, hoarse 
voice : 

“Happy! Do you ever expect to be 
happy again? Are you quite hardened 
already then—you, so young!” 

The tears welled up thickly in Vera’s 
eyes. Was it hardened to look for happi- 
ness at her age: she who had had s0 little? 
She began to wish greatly that Marstland 
would come to her assistance. Could it be 
possible that he was still doing battle for 
her with her father ! 

“ Mamma,” she said gently, “ I know it 
was wrong of me to disobey you about the 
Count ; but I did wait and bear it a long 
time, and all that time George was waiting 
too, and true tome. Oh, you must own 
now how true he has been ; that it was me 
he cared for; and, indeed, he would care 
for you, too, if you would let him. Has he 
not told you——” 

“Who do you mean by ‘he’? Of 
whom are you speaking?” Madame St. 
Laurent asked, harshly enough to bring 
the blood into Vera’s cheek. 

The poor child blushed crimson as she 
answered : 

* Why—why who should I be speaking 
of but Dr. Marstland, mamma ?” 

Madame’s dim eyes glittered. 

‘‘Marstland! Your lover; the man 
who has ruined you, persuaded you to 
leave your parents, your home, to forget 
ali duty, all modesty, to forfeit your posi- 
tion as a Christian young woman, and— 
and a lady—you, who have been taught so 
different, so different, all your life! You 
think that wretch would dare to face 
or speak for one moment with your 
mother !” 

The crimson on Vera’s cheek deepened. 

“Don’t! Please, mamma, don’t speak 
of him so,” she said entreatingly. ‘‘ Indeed, 
it is not—not just. He has not done what 
you say. He only took me away from 
home to be married, because he knew we 
could never be happy otherwise ; that papa 
would never give his consent. But he is 
a Christian, too, and a gentleman. We 
were married in church. I can be just as 
good as—as——” 

Madame St. Laurent put up both hands 
to stop her, with a kind of groan. 
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“Hush! Are you trying to deceive me 
still, or has he deceived you too? You 
talk of marriage, you poor, unhappy child! 
Has this man really persuaded you that 
you are married to him ?” 

Vera’s lips quivered with wounded feel- 
ing. She stood up quickly. 

“Tam married!” she said with some- 
thing like dignity. ‘“I was married yester- 
day at the church here the moment even 
after we landed. If he is with papa now 
he will most likely have shown him the 
piece of paper—the—certificate, is it not 
called {—that tells about it. Oh, mamma!” 
dropping on her knees again at her mother’s 
side, and speaking in her old, appealing 
tone, “did you doubt it? Was it that 
made you look at me in that dreadful way 
and say such dreadful things? But you 
might have known I would be married as 
soon as ever I could get here; that I 
would not have stayed away otherwise. 
Did I not remember all you said about that 
Miss Deloraine ? And I do not do improper 
things. Ihave been so careful that no one 
should even think I had. It was for that 
I made him promise not to tell anyone— 
even his own sister—that I had run away 
with him. I thought it might displease 
you for it to be said of me. Mamma, dear, 
if you would let him come up——” 

“**Come up!’” repeated Madame, look- 
ing at her. ‘ Where do you suppose then 
he is?” 

Vera began to tremble. 
sickening dread came over her. 

“Why—why downstairs with papa,” she 
answered, her cheeks paling. “ Papa is 
there, is he not? I heard men’s voices. 
Mamma, why do you look at meso? What 
do you mean? Was not Dr. Marstland 
with you last night? Isn’t he——” 

“Your father and I were on the sea all 
last night,” Madame St. Laurent inter- 
rupted. ‘As for the man you speak of, 
we have not—fortunately for him—even 
seen him ; and now, from what I hear, he 
has even escaped chastisement, the cowardly 
villain !” 

*“He——- Mamma, oh, for Heaven’s sake, 
have pity on me! Don’t speak in that way. 
Tell me what you mean,” Vera cried in 
an agony, her face paling fearfully, her 
whole body shaking. Marstland not below; 
not with her parents at all! But then what 
—what could have become of him? ‘Where 
is he—my husband?” she whispered, sob- 
bing violently. 

Madame St. Laurent stretched out her 
hands pitifully towards her. 


A sudden, 


“He is not your husband. Oh! Vera, 
my poor, poor, misguided child, were you 
really ignorant enough, though living in 
France among French people all your life, 
to fancy that such a ceremony as you went 
through would have been legal for you, a 
French citizen under age, marrying with- 
out your parents’ consent—that that would 
make you a wife? Oh, heaven! your father 
is ready to curse me for not having taught 
you better; but who would have thought 
there was any need to tell a girl about 
such things! Have you not seen brides 
going from the ‘mairie’ to the church 
again and again, and do you not remember 
how many years that Elise of ours waited 
to be married to Martin Lac, because her 
grandmother would not give her consent, 
and the girl’s parents being dead she could 
not get married without it ?” 

Vera’s eyes were rivetted on her mother 
in a kind of incredulous horror. Was she 
not married then? But in truth what did 
she really know about such things? And 
there was no Marstland present to reassure 
her or interrupt ; nothing but the pattering 
of the rain upon the window, like a dreary 
echo to her mother’s words. A feeling of 
faintness came over her. 

“That was—in France,” she said slowly. 
“He said it would all be different in Eng- 
land, and that Guernsey was the same as 
England.” 

And did he say that you would become 
English, or cease to be a French girl, by 
coming over to Guernsey?” Madame asked 
bitterly. ‘Child, child, he has been de- 
ceiving you the whole time. He knew the 
law well enough, and that no clergyman in 
France would have married you; that, 
though he might have passed you off as 
his wife among his own friends as long as 
it suited him to do so here, in your own 
fcountry, in the eyes of the law, of the 
friends and servants who have known you 
all your life, of your own father, Vera, 
you would be nothing better than any poor 
ruined wretch in the street ; while he himself 
would have nothing moze to do when he 
was tired of you, but take you back to 
France and leave you there to starve; 
desert you as he has done now, and perhaps 
marry——” 

A shriek from Vera interrupted her. 
The girl was standing upright, swaying to 
and fro, her hands outstretched, her eyes 
wild and staring. 

“Oh! hush, hush! He has not deserted 
me. Where is he?” she cried out, making 
an unsteady movement as if to reach the 
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door, “It isn’t true, It can’t be. He 
will tell you himself if he is alive, if some- 
one has not killed him to prevent his 
coming back to me. He knows. Oh! I 
want him. I want him. Let me go to 
him.” 

Madame St. Laurent put her arms round 
her, holding her tight, the tears streaming 
down her own face. 

“My dear, my poor child, you can’t. 
Oh, Vera! bad as you’ve behaved, low as 
you've dragged us all, down to the very 
dirt indeed, I can’t but be sorry from my 
heart for you. I’m your mother still, what- 
ever you are, though the man you forsook 
me for has forsaken you. He left here by 
the mail boat this morning. You won't 
see him any more.” 

And then she staggered and had to call 
for help, for Vera had fallen heavily 
forward in her arms in a fainting fit. 

Fortunately Mrs. Nicholls was near. 
She had only been in the next room indeed 
during the whole colloquy ; both her inter- 
est and her curiosity in the poor young 
bride so mysteriously stranded on her 
mercy having been roused to fever pitch 
about two hours previously by the arrival 
at her door of a fly out of which had 
stepped a middle-aged gentleman and lady, 
sorely agitated and dishevelled in their 
appearance, who announced themselves as 
the parents of a young lady whom her 
lodger, Dr. Marstland, had run away with 
and entrapped into an illegal marriage the 
day before. Fortunately they had dis- 
covered the elopement within a couple of 
hours of its occurrence, owing to the 
father of Petit-Jean having caught his 
son in the act of counting over his 
ill-gotten gains on the previous night, 
and forced a confession out of him as to 
where they came from and all he knew of 
the intrigue which he had assisted in, after 
which he only waited for the morning light 
before taking the culprit up to Les Chataig- 
niers and handing him over to his master. 
A visit to the young lady’s room to test the 
truth of the story had disclosed, not only 
the fact of her absence, but, in the pocket 
of one of her dresses, a note from Dr. 
Marstland alluding sufficiently plainly to 
his arrangements for the Guernsey marriage 
to make it easy for them to follow; and 
the unhappy parents had set out accord- 
ingly with the least possible delay ; and, 
thanks to the kindness of a friend who had 
spared no trouble or expense in assisting 
and expediting their journey, had arrived 
in Guernsey little more than twelve hours 





after the runaways. There they had gone 
straight to the church named in Marst- 
land’s letter, had knocked up clerk and 
clergyman, ascertained that the marriage 
had actually taken place on the previous 
afternoon ; and having obtained the bride- 
groom’s address had come on thither burn- 
ing with indignation and despair, and 
fully expecting to surprise the couple at 
their conjugal breakfast. 

Their utter astonishment, therefore, at 
hearing of Marstland’s mysterious dis- 
appearance ever since seven o'clock on the 
previous evening, and of their daughter 
(whom despite all wrathful threats they 
had had grave doubts of being able to 
remove except by his own consent from 
her husband’s protection) being actually in 
their power unfriended and alone, may be 
better imagined than described. It re- 
sulted in the calling in of a second middle- 
aged gentleman, who had remained at the 
foot of the garden-steps as if to prevent the 
possibility of escape by any one within, 
and whom Mrs. Nicholls afterwards de- 
scribed as looking like “a well-dressed 
tiger as was just mad for somebody to 
tear.” A rapid conversation in French 
took place between the two gentlemen, 
after which the second comer contented 
himself with listening while the parents 
cross-examined the landlady as to every- 
thing that had occurred from the moment 
of the bride and bridegroom’s arrival at 
her house till that, barely an hour later, 
when Marstland made his sudden and 
inexplicable exit, on pretence of going to 
the post-office, and never returned. Mrs, 
Nicholls also told of how the young man 
had taken her rooms a little over a fort- 
night back, but had scarcely lived in them 
at all in the interim ; how he had spoken of 
expecting his wife to join him for the last 
week; and how from the preparations he 
made for her and the manner of both youn 
people she had guessed that the wifehood 
was not of long standing. 

‘So that when she told me, crying her 
eart out, pore gurl, as the wedding wasn’t 
over ten minutes afore she come into my 
house I wasn’t a bit surprised,” the land- 
lady went on; “though whatever come 
over ’im afterwards, or how he could have 
lefc ’er, I can’t fathom.” 

Father and mother looked at each other 
in agitated silence, and then Madame 
St. Laurent said in a trembling voice : 

‘But you say she told you she knew 
where he was.” 

“Yes; but it was quite a sudden idee 
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with her, for she’d been cryin’ dreadful 
before, an’ begging me to send Nicholls out 
‘igh and low to see for any sign of ’ im. 
What she meant, either, I don’t know, for 
she wouldn’t say; but even so she only 
expected ’im to be kept a little while ; and 
she wouldn’t go to bed, but just set down 
in the armchair above there, watching for 
him, and so cried herself to sleep; which 
wore out she must ha’ been, poor young 
lady! for, though I’ve been to the door 
twice this morning to look at her, she ’adn’t 
stirred ; and such an in’cent, baby look on 
her pore little face as I ’adn’t the ’eart to 
wake her, knowing there was nothink but 
bad news to give her of the ’usband she'd 
be sure to ask for the first thing.” 

*‘ But then you have news! Nom d’Dieu! 
where is he, the accursed villain?” cried 
M. St. Laurent, so fiercely that the land- 
lady, for all her ready volubility, shrank 
back. 

“Tf you can call it news, sir,” she said 
timidly, “which I own it don’t sound 
creduble under the circumstances, as I said 
myself; only if not he, where can he be? 
which I observed to Nicholls when he come 
back, about ’alf-an-hour ago, and brought 
me word as a gent answerin’ in every way 
to Dr. Marstland’s description had em- 
barked aboard the packet boat for South- 
ampton this morning, just five minutes afore 
_ she started and not ten afore Nicholls got 

down to the pier. I was only just a saying to 
’im, ‘ Whatever can it mean, and ’ow shall 
I break it to that pore gurl?’ when you 
drove up; an’ thankful I am, ’aving a 
mother’s ’eart myself, as she’s got a mother 
to take care of ’er.” 

“The Lord grant I am not too late to 
do so. I can’t understand it. I don’t 
know what to think. Can he have been 
arrested and carried back to England 
on some other charge? But, take me to 
my daughter first. It is she that matters 
most to me,” Madame exclaimed brokenly. 
“St. Laurent, you will wait a little while 
longer? You will be patient while I 
talk to her; while I——” And then she 

. turned away, the tears gushing from her 
eyes, and followed Mrs. Nicholls upstairs 
to the room where, as we know, Vera was 
already awake and listening curiously to 
the sound of their voices and footsteps. 


” 


Poor child! It seemed cruel to drag her 
back from the merciful unconsciousness 
which followed on the shock of her 
mother’s tidings; and though the latter 
had tenderness enough to step aside when 





she saw the girl’s eyes opening at last, and 
let the landlady’s less suggestive face be 
the first to greet them, poor Vera had 
not even the comfort of that momentary 
forgetfulness of sorrow which often follows 
on insensibility. Her first question, inter- 
rupting Mrs. Nicholls’ well-meant words of 
soothing and encouragement, proved that 
those last spoken to her were still ringing 
in her ears. 

‘Oh! where is he? It isn’t true that 
he has gone away—has left me. Tell me 
—you know—where is he?” 

Mrs. Nicholls looked from the piteously 
appealing eyes to those of Madame St. 
Laurent, which answered back : “ Tell her,” 
and the woman obeyed. 

*“* My pore dear miss,” she said compas- 
sionately, but with an accent on the “miss,” 
instead of “‘ma’am,” which the girl felt 
instinctively ; ‘I’m sorry to say it, but I 
do fear, I do indeed, it’s too true. Nicholls 
went down to the pier ’isself this morning, 
while you was still sleeping, to make en- 
quiries, and there he learned that a gentle- 
man, every way answering to your ’usband, 
had sailed in the steamer for Southampton 
ten minutes afore ; a big man, dressed in 
a brown overcoat and light check trousers, 
and with broad shoulders an’ beard and 
moustache. He was the only’gentleman 
passenger from here to-day, so the folks on 
the pier ’ad noticed ’im more particularly. 
But don’t you fret, don’t you now, my 
dear ; for, if he’s deceived you, you're for- 
tunate per’aps to have seen the last of ’im 
so soon; and you've got your dear ma 
to take care of you instead. Indeed, if 
you ask my opinion, miss, I’m thinking 
now that maybe the reason he went off 
so quick was that ’e’d got wind as she 
and your pa had come after you, and was 
afraid of being took up an’ punished, as 
they tell me he could be, for abducting 
you.” 

But Vera scarcely listened to her. 

**Qh!” she said almost scornfully, “you 
don’t know him then, after all, or you 
wouldn’t say that. He is never afraid of 
anything ; he couldn’t be, and he would 
not deceive me. I know he would not. 
They—they always said I might trust him, 
that he was so good. Oh, no! I vexed 
him, perhaps, by crying that time, It 
was very silly and wrong, for he had 
been so kind and gentle all the way, just 
like a father to me; but I did want Leah 
so much. Ah! you don’t know who she 
is; but she was my friend, my only friend, 
and she had promised to be with me when 
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I was married to him. That was when we 
thought papa would consent, however ; and 
when I found that she did not even know 
about it—that he had not told her what we 
were going to do, I was afraid she might 
blame me. I could not help crying 7 

“My poor child,” said Madame St. 
Laurent, coming forward and taking the 
sobbing girl’s head on her shoulder. “ Did 
Dr. Marstland tell you that? Did he 
make you believe that Leah Josephs 
knew nothing of his wicked plan to ruin 

ou #” 

Vera looked up at her imploringly. 

“Oh, mamma, don’t! You think it is 
not true, because “you don’t like her now, 
because you are angry with her ; but it is 
only me you need be angry with in this. 
Indeed she did not know. She has never 
even written to me but once since you 
forbade it, because she said she would not 
do things secretly ; and it was on account 
of that that he would not tell her any- 
thing about it beforehand. He said so. 

Ricabeegi 

Madame St. Laurent made a little sign 
to the landlady, who brought her some 
torn fragments of pink paper. She spread 
them on the coverlid on which Vera was 
lying. 

“He told you a falsehood, Vera,” she 
said distinctly. ‘Oh, my poor child, it 
seems cruel to have to speak so to you, 
but till you can be convinced of the utter 
worthlessness of this man, and of the kind- 
ness and wisdom of the parents who tried 
to save you from him—to secure a happy, 
honourable position for you instead of that 
of a poor, deceived, degraded girl, the 
shame and sorrow of her friends, the 
mockery of her enemies—there will be no 
use in trying to reclaim you. Read that. 
It is a telegram which he tore up and 
threw away, but which Mrs. Nicholls 
found later on. I don’t know when it was 
sent, for some bits of it are missing, but 
it is from Leah Josephs to this man, 
Marstland, and it speaks for itself.” 

Alas! only too cruelly. The. fragments 
of the telegram, put together and devoured 
by Vera with greedy eyes, read thus : 

yo {CU CURE vice... if 
not and still time to delay entreat you to 
... marriage... . not bevalid.... 
For Vera’s sake don’t... . . will go to her 
father... . very anxious.” 

“Vera,” said Madame St. Laurent almost 
solemnly, “you call Leah Josephs your 
best friend, and you say I am angry with 
her. Is that wonderful when you show 








me that you care more for her, to whom 
all this harm is owing, than for your own 
mother? But, child, I have forgiven her 
even that. I am not angry with her now, 
for I can see that, however wrong she may 
have been in the beginning in introducing 
you to this man, she has at least been 
trying to save you from the sham marriage 
with him into which he was deluding you, 
while pretending to you that she knew 
nothing about it. Can you read the tele- 
gram? Do you see that she remonstrates 
with him, tells him that what he is pro- 
posing is vice and wickedness, that it will 
not be valid, entreats him for your sake to 
pause ; even threatens to go to your father! 
Ah, Heaven! if she had only done so, the 
poor man might not be sitting down below 
here now, broken-hearted, and cursing the 
day his only child was;born—born to shame 
him, to bring his grey hairs into dishonour. 
Oh, Vera, have you no feeling, no pity for 
us? Are you still degraded enough to 
care for a man who has so utterly deceived 
you?” 

But the question was needless. Vera, 
crushed, beaten down, with all her faith 
and courage annihilated in one moment by 
this single proof of Marstland’s apparent 
treachery, was clinging to her mother with 
both her hot, trembling hands; shaking from 
head to foot ; sobbing in an agony of grief 
and humiliation ; entreating, with face hid- 
den and in a voice choked with tears, that 
the mother, who had never spoken to her 
so tenderly, never held her so fondly in 
all her remembrance before, would forgive 
her, would take her home, would not let 
her be disgraced. Indeed, she had done 
nothing shameful, nothing wrong. She 
had tried to be so careful, so prudent, and 
he had been—like a brother! He had 
seemed so good. How could she help 
believing in him? If her mother only 
knew—— 

“Tell me everything then, that I may 
know,” Madame St. Laurent said, clasping 
the quivering, tortured creature, to her 
still closer, and speaking low but firmly. 
“Child, be frank with me now at least. I 
will forgive you in any case. I have done 
what I could for youalready. Even in the 
first shock of finding out that you could 
leave me in such a way, and while there 
still seemed the hope of your repenting 
and turning back, er of our overtaking 
you, I took measures that none of the 
servants even, save Joanna, should know 
of your disappearance. I said that you 
were unwell, and sent her up with your 
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breakfast, and when the carriage was ready 
we managed to keep them away from it, 
and made them believe that you had got in 
first and were starting with us. But that is 
not enough. There is that wretch Bénoite 
to think of, and the boy whom you, who 
boast of being so careful, have given the 
power of ruining you. You must be saved 
from them and all other gossiping tongues 
to whom this miserable story may have 
reached. Your good name, your reputa- 
tion, without which you can’t even look 
your own father in the face, you poor, un- 
happy child, has got to be established, and 
it can only be done by perfect frankness 
with me now. I must know everything, 
every word. You must keep nothing 
back——” 


Down in the parlour the two gentlemen 
were still sitting, one with his grey head, 
and lined, swarthy face, bowed upon his 
arms on the table; the other, upright, 
silent, with folded arms, and only that 
tigerish glare in his eyes still testifying to 
the fever in him, when the door opened, 
and Madame St. Laurent entered, closing it 
behind her as she did so. Her face was 
still deadly pale, her thin cheeks channelled 
with tears, her bonnet-strings and the 
bosom of her gown damp with those poor 
Vera had shed in her embrace ; but withal 
there was quite a different expression on 
her face from that which it had worn an 
hour and a half previously—a kind of joy, 
of triumph. She went straight up to her 
husband, and laying her hand on his shoul- 
der, said, in a voice broken and gasping 
with emotion : 

“St. Laurent, cheer up! 
bad as we feared.” 

M. St. Laurent raised his head, and 
looked at her without speaking ; then his 
eyes travelled slowly, appealingly as it 
seemed, to his friend opposite, and as if 
moved by the same impulse, his wife also 
turned to the latter, her hands joined in 
entreaty, her tears falling fast as she 
spoke. 

“Oh! Count, be generous. It is true, 
you must believe it. You must help us to 
protect and save her, you, without whom 
we could never have overtaken her; and 
it is her right, for, beyond the going away, 
she has done nothing to be ashamed of. 
She is as pure and innocent as a lily, my 
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girl, She doesn’t even understand what 
she had to fear. It was a silly freak, a bit 
of childish romance into which she was 
beguiled, and she’s nigh crushed to the 
earth with shame and sorrow now, for 
having been led into it ; but that was all. 
The man (I don’t understand him now, 
unless her goodness or that telegram 
frightened him) he treated her all along 
with as much respect as if she had been a 
Queen. Count, the child is broken-hearted 
enough over her folly; but it was only folly. 
She doesn’t deserve to be punished more, 
to have her name blackened unjustly, her 
own father set against her. 
what you like with him. Your influence 
is everything ; but, all the same, I swear 
to you _ 

** Madame, I accept your oath,” said the 
Count. “There is no need for you to ex- 
cite yourself. M. St. Laurent and I have 
discussed this matter, in which, as the be- 
trothed husband of Mademoiselle Vera, I 
have as much interest as he. He knows 
my intentions, and he has agreed to them. 
Had mademoiselle suffered any insult or 
injury at the hands of the villain who has 
robbed me of her, it would have been my 
duty and pleasure to killhim. I would go 
to England, to Africa, if need be, for that pur- 
pose; but you assure me that such vengeance 
is needless—that, by carrying it out, I 
might perchance only injure your daughter. 
whose honour it is my duty to uphold, 
Soit! If that honour is stainless it shall 
be upheld. If not—if perhaps you have 
thought it well to again deceive me—it will 
be at your own risk, and there may be two 
lives sacrificed instead of one. Your hus- 
band understands me. We have made our 
compact, and a de Mailly does not go 
back from his word. I accept your oath, 
Madame !” 
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